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A PLEA FOR MAKING THE HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION ACCESSIBLE TO THE POOR.* 


JAMES B. ANGELL. 


It is with pleasure that on this festal day I bring the 
salutations of the University of Michigan to the University 
of California. I bear the greetings of the elder institution 
to the younger. I come with the message of congratulation 
from one of the most eastern state universities to the most 
western. It is with a justifiable maternal pride that she sees 
eight of her sons honored by positions in your faculties, 
and through them shares in the glory of your achievements. 

While we in the East have beheld with wonder and 
admiration the phenomenal development of your State, we 
have rejoiced to see that the growth of the University has 
even outstripped that of the State. It is to the great credit 
of this young Commonwealth that while like all new States, 
it has had to bear the heavy burden of establishing all the 
institutions, charitable, penal, reformatory, and educa- 
tional, which our humane civilization demands, it has ever 
kept in the forefront the needs of this University and has 
ministered to its wants with so generous a hand. When 
older and richer States were lagging in the support of their 
universities, California set the stimulating example of 
establishing the one-cent tax, and afterward raised this to 


*Charter Day address delivered by President James B. Angell of the 
University of Michigan at the Harmon Gymnasium, March 23, 1904. 
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the two-cent tax for the maintenance of this institution. 
We in the East gratefully acknowledge the help which this 
wise act afforded us in securing aid in the same manner, 
even if on a less generous seale. It was refreshing to us to 
see your legislature rise to the Aristotelian view of the 
function of the state, to seek every high and noble end 
which it can secure better than the citizen. This idea of 
cherishing the higher education and bringing it within the 
reach of every boy and girl in the commonwealth has been 
incorporated into the very fibre and life of the State. 

When we consider that the total cost of this University 
to the treasury of the State from its foundation to this day 
has been a little more than three million dollars, which 
is less than the cost of a first-class battleship, when we 
remember that it has sent out over five thousand graduates, 
and that as many more have spent some time under its roof, 
and that these ten thousand men and women are filling 
useful positions in all honorable callings and enriching and 
strengthening the life of the State in innumerable ways, 
when we remind ourselves that the names and works of its 
professors are honored wherever in the world letters and 
arts and sciences and philosophy are honored, when we 
recall the fact that by general consent of scholars the 
University ranks with the first in the land, and that it has 
made the name of California known and respected not only 
throughout this nation, but beyond the seas, we may well 
render our grateful tribute of praise to the broad-minded 
and far-sighted men who have so wisely laid the founda- 
tions and begun to rear the walls of this institution. 

In all this vast audience, nay, within the boundaries of 
this great commonwealth, can any one be found to rise up 
and declare that the builders of this University made a mis- 
take in adopting so generous and comprehensive a policy 
for securing the best type of higher education for the sons 
and daughters of California? Still in this country, where 
unlicensed freedom of speech sometimes leads persons of 
eccentric temperament and of self-satisfied pride of opinion 
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to rejoice in defending paradoxes and in questioning the 
validity of the fundamental principles of republican govern- 
ment, it may not be altogether superfluous or unprofitable 
for us on occasions like this to consider the proposition that 
I propose to discuss. That proposition is this, that it is of 
vital importance in a republic like ours that the higher 
education, as well as common school education, be acces- 
sible to the poor as well as to the rich. 

1. It is in itself fitting, and, in a certain sense, it is due 
to children as human beings, that the poorest child should 
have proper facilities for obtaining by reasonable effort the 
best development of his talent and character. I think I 
may appeal to common sense and the general feeling of 
civilized men in recognition of this truth. One of the 
highest ends of society is to help men make the most of 
themselves. True, as I shall soon show, this is partly 
because it is for the interest of all, of society at large. But 
beyond that we instinctively recognize it as a duty to do 
what we can, both individually and through the organized 
action of society, to open to every child—and for the child’s 
own sake—a fair chance for the best start in life for which 
his talent fits him. I know that we often justify our provid- 
ing a free common school education simply by showing the 
necessity of such an education as a preparation for citizen- 
ship. But I believe that down in our hearts there is a 
profound satisfaction, and often an impelling motive for 
our action, in the conviction that we are doing simply what 
is just, what is due to every child as a human being, in 
giving him an opportunity to kindle into a flame any divine 
spark of intelligence within him. Is it too much to say 
that the infant born into a civilized and Christian society 
has a right to claim something more than a bare possibil- 
ity, has a right to claim a tolerable probability, of such 
moral and intellectual surroundings as shall make education 
and character accessible to him, if he has a fair amount of 
talent, self-denial, and energy? For the moment I am not 
considering whether his claim should be met by legislation 
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or by voluntary action. But that it should be met by 
society in some way I think will be generally conceded. 

What more touching spectacle is there than that of an 
ingenuous and high-spirited youth, consumed with an insa- 
tiable thirst for knowledge, endowed with faculties that 
might make him the peer of the greatest, yet chained by the 
heavy hand of poverty through all his best years to the foot 
of the ladder on which his aspiring soul would, if unfet- 
tered, so easily and so joyously have mounted to the stars? 
His indomitable energy may enable him at last, after years 
of heavy struggle, to attain a lofty height. But would not 
it be a blessed act, would it not be a just, and wise, and 
righteous act, to relieve him of so much of the struggle as 
is not needful for the discipline of his soul, and to secure to 
him as well as to society years of his most fruitful work? 
As the magnet draws the particles of steel from the dust 
and lifts them into view, so the common school system, 
stretching out its sensitive and generous hands to every 
child in this commonwealth, lifts the exceptionally gifted 
into notice, makes him and his friends cognizant of his 
power and his promise, kindles in him the flame of a noble 
ambition for learning, and compels us to recognize the duty 
of society to smooth the way from the cradle of talent in 
the humblest log hut to the halls of the highest learning. 
To stimulate to the utmost the ambition of these pupils by 
your schools, to set their minds on fire with this unquench- 
able desire for ampler culture, and yet to make that culture 
practically inaccessible, to slam the door of the college in 
the face of every one who is poor, were illogical and cruel 
and unworthy of your boasted civilization. 

2. But we need to make the higher education accessible 
to the poor not merely on account of the poor and gifted 
scholars themselves, but also because this is best for society. 
We need all the intelligence, all the trained minds we can 
have. There is never a surplus of wisdom and true learn- 
ing. There is often a surplus of pedantry. There is often 
an excess of false pride on the part of those who have not 
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talent enough to shine in purely intellectual pursuits, and 
who foolishly hold themselves above the only pursuits for 
which, with all their advantages of education, their mod- 
erate mental endowments fit them. But these are merely 
incidental evils belonging to any system of higher educa- 
tion. Of strong, well-balanced, well-furnished minds we 
cannot have too many. They are the true riches of a 
nation. Without them the mines of El Dorado cannot 
make a people rich or strong. With them the dwellers on 
on a desert may become prosperous and invincible. 

Now, God bestows talent with impartial hand equally 
on the rich and the poor. He sows the seeds of genius in 
what might seem the unlikeliest spots. He often places 
the choicest jewels in the humblest settings. His rarest 
gifts of mind are dropped in the obscurest homes. As the 
son of Sirach has told us, “ Wisdom lifteth up the head of 
him that is of low degree, and maketh him to sit among 
great men.” It was on an Aryshire peasant that Heaven 
bestowed the power of the sweetest song that ever rose on 
the Scottish hills. It was to the blacksmith’s son, the 
book-binder’s apprentice, Faraday, that the electric cur- 
rents, in their rapid and unseen flight, paused to reveal 
their secrets. It was given to a colliery fireman to harness 
steam to our chariots and bear us as on the wings of the 
wind across the continent, and so to revolutionize the 
commercial methods of the world. It was on a man whose 
origin is so obscure that his parentage can scarcely be 
traced, that God laid the responsibility and conferred the 
power of leading us out of the disgrace of slavery and the 
blackness and darkness of civil war into the sweet light of 
true freedom and weleome peace. 

No nation is rich enough to spurn the help which God 
gives in such rare minds as these, though their childhood 
is housed in hovels. No nation should be so short-sighted 
as to pile up obstacles in their path, or even to leave any 
which can be removed. As the husbandman at the foot of 
the Sierras, at great cost and with infinite pains, makes a 
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secure channel to bring the fertilizing mountain stream to 
his fields, guiding to it every rivulet which can swell its 
volume, and thus makes the parched desert blossom like 
the rose and wave with golden harvests, so may a nation 
well do much to smooth the way for its gifted children to 
enlarge their faculties, to enrich their minds, and thus 
pour far and wide the beneficent streams of their influence, 
and give us richer harvests than those of corn, and wine, 
and oil. 

3. Again, we need to put the higher education within 
the reach of the poor, because we cannot afford to endow 
the rich alone with the tremendous power of trained and 
cultivated minds. Todo this might form an aristocracy of 
formidable strength. So long as the poor have anything 
like an equal chance with the rich of developing their intel- 
lectual power, we have little to fear from an aristocracy of 
wealth; but let wealth alone have the highest intellectual 
training, let the poor as a class be shut out from the schools 
of generous culture, and we must either consign the control 
of all intellectual and political life to the hands of the rich, 
or else have a constant scene of turbulence between the 
ignorant many and the enlightened few. Bitter class hatred 
would be inevitable. There can be no stable equilibrium, 
no permanent prosperity for such a society. 

Learning, too, would soon give place to pedantry, dis- 
played like the ribbons and orders of a petty German court. 
The scholarship which is a mere concomitant and badge 
of wealth would become vain and meretricious and shallow. 

Yet there are men who, professing to speak in the inter- 
ests of the poor, of true learning, and of sound philosophy, 
inveigh against a system which opens the doors of all learn- 
ing to the humblest as well as to the richest child, and 
insist that we shall make every one pay to the full the cost 
of his high school and university education. Do they not 
see that this would be a matter of little consequence to 
the rich, who could easily secure their training at any 
expense, but that it would consign the poor children, how- 
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ever endowed with talent, to the humblest acquisitions of 
learning or to the most trying struggle to attain to true 
culture? It is in the interest of the poor, it is in the inter- 
est of true and enlightened democracy, that we insist that 
the highest education shall be accessible to all classes. 

The most democratic atmosphere in the world is that 
of the college. There all meet on absolutely equal terms. 
Nowhere else do the accidents of birth or condition count 
for so little. The son of the millionaire has no advantage 
over the son of the washerwoman or over the liberated 
slave, who has hardly clothes enough to cover his naked- 
ness. Nowhere in the world is a man so truly weighed and 
estimated by his brains and his character. God forbid that 
the day should ever come when the spirit of snobbishness 
or aristocracy or pride of wealth should rule in our college 
halls. 

Talk about oppressing the poor by sustaining the Uni- 
versity! It is the sons and daughters of the men who are 
poor or of very moderate means who form the great major- 
ity of the students here and in almost every institution of 
higher learning. I could move your hearts to pity or to 
admiration if I could eall one after another of the many 
whom I see before me on this occasion to come up here 
and tell what toils they have performed for long and weary 
years, what hardships and privations they and their parents 
have endured to gather up the few hundred dollars needed 
to maintain them with the closest and most pinching econ- 
omy during their few years of residence here. I hope 
that those who practice high thinking and plain living will 
always be in the majority on these grounds. Sad, indeed, 
will it be for the University and sad for the State when 
such as they cannot by manly effort secure to themselves 
the best help which the resources of this school can offer 
to them. 

Anything more hateful, more repugnant to our natural 
instincts, more calamitous at once to learning and to the 
people, more unrepublican, more undemocratic, more un- 
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christian than a system which should confine the priceless 
boon of higher education to the rich I cannot conceive. 

Have an aristocracy of birth if you will, or of riches, 
if you wish, but give our plain boys from the log cabin a 
chance to develop their minds with the best learning, and 
we will fear nothing from your aristocracy. It will speedily 
become either ridiculous or harmless, or, better still, will 
be stimulated to intellectual activity by learning that in the 
fierce competitions of life something besides blue blood or 
inherited wealth is needed to compete with the brains and 
character from the cabins. 

4. Another cogent reason for opening the privileges of 
higher education to all classes in this country is found in 
our distribution of political power throughout the com- 
munity. The largest part of the public action which most 
concerns us is taken or determined by local organizations. 
The successful working of our republican system depends 
upon the distribution through the smaller towns and villages 
and through the rural districts of men of intelligence. If 
all the cultivated minds were concentrated in one capital 
or in a few great cities, we could not perpetuate our form 
of government. Any strong tendency toward such a result 
must seriously interfere with the purity and efficiency of 
our institutions. 

We need, therefore, to reach with our best training men 
drawn from all classes, from all pursuits in life, and men 
who are to return to all honorable and worthy vocations, 
not alone in the great cities, but in all parts of the land. 
It is by this diffusion of educated men, and by the diffusion 
through them of the direct and indirect advantages of 
education among the inhabitants of every town and hamlet, 
that a great school of learning does its highest work and 
justifies its claim to support by the whole people. It dis- 
seminates over the whole State men who are trained to be 
intelligent leaders of thought, to enlighten their neighbors 
on important affairs, to expose the fallacies of charlatans 
in polities, science, and religion, to keep alive an interest 
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in education, to discharge all the duties of citizenship, and, 
if need be, of public office. It thus keeps the whole body 
politic vigorous and healthy with the life-giving currents 
which it sends to the extremities, as well as with the 
strength which it lends to the heart. It is not true that 
it blesses only the men who receive its degrees. Through 
them it blesses all around them. Its graduates are often 
the medium of greater blessings to others than to them- 
selves. Mark the venerable physician, who, trained to the 
highest professional skill in its halls, has ministered with 
unselfish devotion for a generation to the sick and suffering. 
Has he or have they been most blessed by his education? 
Take the lawyer, whose advice for years, the widow, the 
orphan, the poor have instinctively sought, whose opposi- 
tion the criminal has dreaded, whose counsel and guidance 
the town, the county, the public have always desired in 
every emergency; has his power been only or chiefly a good 
fortune to himself? In a large sense it is true that the 
advantages of the higher education cannot be selfishly 
monopolized by the recipient of it. It is not truly enjoyed, 
it can hardly be used in any honorable way without confer- 
ring benefits on others. You might as well talk of the sun 
monopolizing and enjoying alone the light which is gener- 
ated in it as to talk of a scholar monopolizing the advan- 
tages of his education. The moment the sun shines, the 
wide universe around is bathed in its life-giving beams. 
Intellectual activity is necessarily luminous, outgoing, diffu- 
sive, reproductive. The graduates who are going out from 
this University are not taking with them hidden treasures 
to enjoy in secret as the miser gloats in the solitude of his 
garret over his gold, but rather precious seed which they 
will sow in every town and hamlet in this broad State, 
while the thousands about them will share with them the 
harvest of their sowing. 

I need hardly say that any system which should confine 
the best education to the rich would greatly curtail this 
diffusion of the blessings of education, and would, doubt- 
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less, tend to concentrate the educated men almost entirely 
in the great cities. Is it too much to say that it would 
tend to political centralization and to a loss of the inesti- 
mable advantages which flow from the wise and vigorous 
local administration of public affairs, and from the compa- 
rative homogeneousness in our society caused by the distri- 
bution of educated men throughout our communities? 

5. The general opinion of mankind in all Christian lands 
has favored some plan of bringing liberal education within 
the reach of the men of humble means. It has been reserved 
for these latter days to make the discovery that there is 
danger in thus opening the fountains of learning to the 
poor as well as rich. For the most part the direction of 
education has been in the hands of the church. Now what- 
ever criticism may be made upon the church through these 
eighteen centuries, she has with impartial hand held wide 
open to men of high and low degree alike the gates to gen- 
erous learning. She has encouraged and persuaded the 
rich to endow her schools and colleges and universities, so 
that the instruction might be almost, if not entirely, free. 
She has taught them to found scholarships and fellowships, 
which would enable the poorest boy to spend the best years 
of his youth and manhood in the still air of delightful 
study. 

The rulers of every nation of Europe have cherished 
their great schools of learning as the choicest jewels in their 
crowns. They have lavished wealth on them and endowed 
them so richly that at most of them the cost of instruction 
is little more than nominal, and peasants and princes are 
found on the same bench listening to the lectures of the great 
scholars in every science. What glorious monuments of 
wise generosity these universities have been! Royal houses 
have risen and disappeared, kingdoms have come and gone, 
the map of Europe has been made and re-made again and 
again, but the great mediaeval schools, to whose halls centu- 
ries ago thousands of eager scholars trooped from all parts 
of Europe, still stand fresh in eternal youth, welcoming 
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with princely hospitality poor and rich to their halls, 
pouring out their streams of blessing from generation to 
generation and from age to age, with a flow as copious and 
as unceasing as the Danube or the Rhine. If we may judge 
by the past, what work of man is more enduring or more 
beneficent than a strong university? 

In this country, too, where the early settlers began to 
lay the foundation of our most venerable university before 
they had made comfortable homes for themselves, we find 
public and private generosity vieing in supplying the wants 
of the infant college. While the colonial authorities voted 
appropriations, we see self-denying men and women strip- 
ping their scanty libraries of books and their ill-supplied 
tables of crockery to equip the struggling institution, 
whither the sons of all might repair to be trained for every 
worthy work in state and church. Contributions were 
solicited for the maintenance of poor students, so that, to 
borrow the language of an early President to the United 
Commissioners of the Colonies, ‘the commonwealth may be 
furnished with knowing and understanding men and the 
church with an able ministry.” From that time to this it 
has been the aim of the guardians of that ancient univer- 
sity, and of every college which has been established in the 
land, to furnish education at such a rate that boys of mod- 
est means could procure it. 

So, whether enriched by private or public endowments, 
every college has aimed to furnish education at such a rate 
that boys of modest means could procure it. While we 
rejoice at the existence and prosperity of universities and 
colleges established and maintained by the private gifts of 
generous benefactors, to my mind there is one peculiar charm 
in the state university, namely, that every citizen of the state 
is a stockholder in it and a contributor to its usefulness. 
This University is not the possession of the Faculties or 
even of the Regents, but of you, the people of the State. 
Every man, every woman in this broad commonwealth has 
a proprietary interest in its welfare and its usefulness, and 
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as proprietors they should rejoice in the suecesses which 
are made evident on festal days like this. Its strength is 
found in the devotion of your hearts. Its hopes are rooted 
in the faith that you, your children, your children’s chil- 
dren, will never desert it. Can there be in a republican 
state any more solid and enduring foundation for a univer- 
sity like this than the devotion of an intelligent people to 
an institution that pours out its blessings with impartial 
and loving hand upon all who are competent to receive 
them and profit by them? Is not this one of the supremest 
triumphs of American democracy? Is not this a kind of 
socialism which we can all commend? 

Regal indeed are the gifts of nature to California. A 
soil which bountifully rewards the toil of the husbandman 
and fills to overflowing his granaries; a climate so balmy 
that you have a veritable paradise of fruits and flowers, 
where the breezes fall soft as the gales of Eden on the 
peach, the strawberry, and the grape, and coax the roses 
into riotous and perpetual bloom; mines richer in wealth 
than those of Golconda, forests still magnificent in prime- 
val grandeur and rivaling the mines in value, and the broad 
Pacific at your feet waiting to bear you and your products 
not only to our new insular domains, but to the illimitable 
markets of the Orient; the sky, the earth, the seas all com- 
bine to pour their richest contributions into the lap of this 
favored commonwealth. 

Yet, with all these riches, poor indeed had been the 
State, had not a brave, and manly, and intelligent people 
chosen it as their home. For earth, and sky, and water, 
and mine had all been here for ages. But savages could 
not of these make a prosperous commonwealth. It is intel- 
ligenee and character alone which can make a great and 
thriving state. And so the grave question which pressed 
itself on the fathers still forces itself on you: How shall 
you train your children to make the most of these conspic- 
uous advantages, to build a state which shall be truly 
great, to contribute their full part to the honor and glory 
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of the nation, to lead happy and useful lives, to be a bless- 
ing to mankind? 

But whatever be the method of endowment of our great 
schools, may the day never come when they shall be inac- 
cessible to the humblest youth in whom God has lodged the 
divine spark of genius, or that more common but sometimes 
not less serviceable gift of useful talent. Let not a misap- 
plication of the laissez faire doctrine in political economy, 
which has its proper place, lead us to the fatal mistake of 
building up a pedantic aristocracy. Good learning is 
always catholic and generous. It welcomes the humblest 
votary of science, and bids him kindle his lamp freely at 
the common shrine. It frowns on easte and bigotry. It 
spurns the artificial distinctions of conventional society. It 
greets all comers whose intellectual gifts entitle them to 
admission to the goodly fellowship of cultivated minds. It 
is essentially democratic in the best sense of that term. 
In justice, then, to the true spirit of learning, to the best 
interests of society, to the historic life of this State, hold 
wide open the gates of this University to all your sons and 
daughters, rich or poor, whom God by gifts of intellect 
and by kindly providences has called to seek for a liberal 
education. 
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THE BENEFACTORS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA.* 


BENJ. IDE WHEELER. 


While the University of California was chartered by the 
State in 1868, its organized life began in 1860, when the 
College of California received its first students. The 
University at the very moment of its formal recognition by 
the State received from private sources its lands in Berkeley, 
a faculty already partly formed, and a well-established 
tradition of high scholarly ideals. For the University of 
California the United States provided endowment in the 
form of a grant of 195,000 acres of public lands, and from 
the same source the University was to receive annually 
$25,000 from the Morrill College Aid Fund, $15,000 a year 
for the support of the Agricultural Experiment Stations, 
and provision for the maintenance of the department of 
Military Science. From the State came buildings and a 
pledge of mete support. Thus clearly and distinctively at 
the very beginning was laid the tradition that the University 
was to have the constant aid of the commonwealth of 
California, of the national government, and of private 
citizens. 

In the early years the funds which were given by the 
State came as special appropriations. Then, that the 
University might be firmly rooted in the very prosperity of 

*Address delivered at the Charter Day exercises, March 23, 1904. 
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the State, the principle was established of an ad valorem 
tax, first of one cent and later of two cents on each $100 of 
assessed valuation. Specifically for its support, of late 
years the Legislature has placed the University upon the 
general appropriation list as well, and still, as in earlier 
years, it has continued to make specific appropriations for 
specific needs. Thus the last Legislature appropriated 
$250,000 for the erection of California Hall, $1,800 for 
Fertilizer Control, $6,000 a year for Farmers’ Institutes, 
$3,000 a year for Viticulture, $2,500 a year for Poultry 
Experimentation, and $3,000 a year for the improvement of 
the Affiliated College grounds, while the amount placed in 
the General Appropriation Act was $100,000 per annum. 
The two-cent tax for the current year will yield $303,795.42. 

Thus far the provision for buildings, whether by the 
State or by private generosity, has been most inadequate. 
The total value of all the structures on the campus already 
in use is only half again as much as that of one single hall 
—the Hearst Memorial Mining Building—now in process of 
construction at a cost of halfamillion. The first buildings, 
North Hall and South Hall, were erected by the State, the 
men’s gymnasium, costing $12,000, was given by the gen- 
erosity of Mr. A. K. P. Harmon, the Library was built share 
and share alike by Henry Douglass Bacon and the State, each 
providing $25,000, and Mrs. Emilia F. Ashburner presenting 
the clock and-bell. To build a home for the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Y. W. C. A. Mrs. Ann Jane Stiles gave $30,000. 
Mrs. Hearst built Hearst Hall as a center for the life of the 
women students and as a place for their gymnasium work. 
The cost was about $50,000. The building has developed a 
usefulness in the life of the University which has surpassed 
even the most sanguine expectations. To provide for 
urgent needs, Mrs. Hearst erected at a cost of $19,204.17 a 
temporary laboratory for the Mining Department and a 
temporary shelter for the museum collections. 

Mr. Rudolph Spreckels, in order to make possible the 
beginning of the work in California of Dr. Jacques Loeb, 
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erected the Rudolph Spreckels Physiological Laboratory at a 
cost of $25,000, Dr. M. Herzstein at the same time providing 
$8,000 for equipment, a friend of the University pledging 
$5,000 a year for three years for the salary of the chair, 
and Mrs. William H. Crocker giving $2,500 for the pur- 
chase of the more important sets of scientific journals 
needed in physiological research. Mrs. Jane Krom Sather 
has provided $10,000 for the erection of a stone bridge and 
gateway at the Telegraph Avenue entrance to the campus. 
The Greek Theatre, as noble in its outlines as in service to 
University needs unique, bears witness to the generosity of 
Mr. William R. Hearst, as does the Hearst Memorial 
Mining Building to his mother’s constant thought for the 
University. The Greek Theatre cost $47,000; the Mining 
Building will cost $500,000. Latest of the great gifts to 
the University, and in answer to an all-compelling need, 
comes the provision of Mr. Charles F. Doe of something 
more than $700,000 for the erection of an adequate library— 
a building which shall be permanent, safe, and fitly 
expressive of its splendid purpose. 

The alumni have pledged themselves to the erection of 
an Alumni Hall which shall serve as the center of the com- 
mon social life of the University. Such recurrent gifts 
from individual alumni as those of Mr. James K. Moffitt, of 
the class of ’86 of $300 annually for new books in philos- 
ophy and literature, such a gift as that of Miss Adrienne 
Cerf, of the class of 1901, who returned with interest, as a 
scholarship fund, all the money she herself had received 
from the University as the holder for two years of a schol- 
arship, such gifts as the constant stream of books, scientific 
collections, photographs, curios, and objects of artistic or 
scientific interest which come constantly from many parts 
of the world, such contributions for the development of 
aforetime interests as the gifts of Colonel George W. Bauer 
for the development of the library of the department of 
Chemistry, for rivalry in marksmanship, and for chemical 
research,—all these remembrances promise much for the 
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future, when the alumni of the University, now for the 
most part in early life, shall have come to full estate and 
to better opportunity to repay to their alma mater some 
share of the debt which is theirs. 

Benefactions have been many for the professional 
schools of the University. On thirteen acres of land given 
to the University by the late Adolph Sutro, with an outlook 
across Golden Gate Park and out over the hills and the 
ocean, the State erected, at a cost of a quarter of a million, 
the schools for Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, and Law. 
The Mark Hopkins Institute of Art, given by Mr. Edward 
F. Searles, affords opportunity for training which promises 
a new day for the arts in California. Mr. Searles’ gifts to 
the University for the Institute of Art have aggregated in 
value $661,500. Judge Serranno Clinton Hastings gave 
$100,000 for the endowment of the Hastings College of the 
Law, and Dr. H. H. Toland provided a home for the first 
years of medical instruction by the University, his gift 
approximating in value $25,000. To the guardianship of 
the Regents Mr. J. Clute Wilmerding entrusted $400,000 
for the Wilmerding Trades School, an endowment since 
grown through careful management to a principal of 
$434,000. The citizens of San Francisco provided a site 
Zor the school at an expense of $20,000. 

The Lick Observatory, to-day the foremost center in the 
world of praétical advance in astronomy, was created by a 
bequest of $700,000 by James Lick. The great achieve- 
ments of the Lick Astronomical Department have been 
aided by the generosity of many friends. The United 
States gave 2030 acres of land for the observatory site on 
Mount Hamilton, and the initial equipment has been very 
much reinforced by Mr. Edward Crossley’s gift of the great 
Crossley Reflector, the value of which is more than $11,000, 
—the largest instrument of its class—and by Mr. D. O. 
Mills’ gift of the Mills Spectrograph, which has cost 
in all $2,000, and Mr. Charles F. Crocker, Mr. William H. 
Crocker, and Mrs. Hearst have made possible eclipse expe- 
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ditions richly fruitful in results, and Mr. D. O. Mills has 
provided $26,400 for the Lick Expedition to the Southern 
Hemisphere, which promises to advance materially our 
knowledge of the true constitution of the solar system. 
Mrs. Hearst has been a continually helpful friend to the 
Lick Observatory, and it has been put under much obliga- 
tion to the National Academy of Sciences, the Carnegie 
Institution, which is to allow the observatory from its funds 
$4,000 annually for three years, Mr. W. W. Law, who gave 
$1,300 for the publication of an observatory atlas, Miss 
C. W. Bruce, who gave $1000, and other staunch friends. 

The principal endowments given for the colleges at 
Berkeley have been the Edward Tompkins foundation for 
the Agassiz chair of Oriental Languages, of a value of about 
$50,000; the D. O. Mills Chair of Philosophy, supported by 
the income from an endowment of $150,000; the endow- 
ment given by Miss Cora Jane Flood for the College of 
Commerce, amounting in value to more than $300,000; 
Mrs. Sather’s gifts of $10,000 for the Sather Law Library, 
of $10,000 for the Sather Library, and of $75,000 for a 
chair in some field of classical literature; the Michael Reese 
Library Fund of $50,000, the income from which has already 
provided for the purchase of more than $60,000 worth of 
books; the Mary Jucksch endowment, of land valued at 
$1000; the Herman Royer and Dr. Charles M. Hitchcock 
endowments, the latter being of $7500; the endowment 
funds given by various classes for special purposes, and 
the endowment of $5000 provided by Colonel H. Weinstock 
for the Barbara Weinstock Lectureship on the Morals of 
Trade. 

Scholarships are provided for—though as yet the applica- 
tions from students for such aid outnumber by seven to one 
the awards which it is possible to make—by the Whiting 
endowment of $20,000 for the Department of Physics; by 
the LeConte Memorial Fund of $10,000, given by the alumni 
in honor of the revered brothers who served the University 
so long and so inspiringly; by the C. B. Houghton endowed 
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scholarship, which yields $150 annually; by the P. Charles 
Cole scholarship fund of $1000; by the Emanu-El fellowship 
in Semitic languages, for which $500 annually is given by 
the ladies of Temple Emanu-E]l through the good offices of 
Rabbi Jacob Voorsanger, whose own great services for 
many years as Professor of Semitic Languages have been 
so valued a gift to the University; by the scholarship in 
law recently established with a principal of $3563.22 by 
Mrs. Amelia V. R. Pixley, in memory of her deceased 
husband; by the scholarships at Harvard and at Yale, 
amounting each to not less than $200 annually, supported 
respectively by the Harvard and the Yale Clubs of San 
Francisco; by the James M. Goewey research fellowship; 
by the eighteen or more scholarships supported from the 
Joseph Bonnheim Memorial Fund, created by Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Bonnheim in memory of their son; by the Hinckley 
scholarship of $300, paid yearly from the William and Alice 
Hinckley Fund; by the scholarships given by the alumnae 
of the Los Angeles High School, of $250; of the San 
Francisco Girls’ High School, of at least $250, of the 
Haywards High School, of $150; and of the San José High 
School, of $125 annually; by the scholarships which for a 
number of years past have been made possible for many 
women students by Mrs. Hearst’s generosity; by the scholar- 
ships provided by the State of California amounting to 
$3500 annually, and by the equal number of scholarships 
given for many years by Mr. Levi Strauss, and since his 
death continued in his memory by his nephews, Mr. Jacob 
Stern and Mr. Louis Stern; and within the past few months 
has come Professor Hilgard’s provision for a scholarship 
of $125 for two years in memory of his wife and son, and 
the scholarship in Romanie Languages which shall keep 
green the memory of Professor Paget and his honored 
wife. 

For loan funds, the class of ’83 has provided $2500 as a 
Frank J. Walton Memorial Fund, and the elass of ’86 a 
fund of $3000. The class of 1903 has formed a nucleus 
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of a loan fund, amounting to $800, which it hopes hereafter 
still further to increase. 

Until Mr. Charles Doe’s magnificent bequest, the pro- 
vision for the Library had fallen far short of the utter need 
of the University. For a number of years the only pro- 
vision for the purchase of books was the income from the 
endowment of $50,000 given by Mr. Michael Reese in 1880. 
The library built by Mr. Bacon and the State received by 
Mr. Bacon’s will many books and works of art aggregating 
in value at least $62,500, and similar gifts of libraries, 
collections, or funds for book purchases have been received 
from many sources. Among such gifts are those of Mr. 
Claus Spreckels, of $11,675.82 for books on economies and 
history; of Mr. Ernst A. Denicke, of $1080; of the citizens 
of San Francisco of German birth, of a German Library 
Fund of $1908; and the ladies of Temple Emanu-El, of 
$2580 for books in Semitic languages; of Mr. Collis P. 
Huntington, of a collection of Californiana, valued at 
$3,000; of the Bancroft-Whitney Company and several 
alumni, of law books valued at $1299; Mr. F. L. A. 
Pioché, of an art collection, the value of which is 
$14,000, and of books worth $1500; Mrs. Mark Hopkins, 
of a painting, whose estimated value is $20,000; Mr. 
Charles Mayne, of paintings and bronze busts valued at 
$3000; Mr. Louis Sloss, of a Judaical library valued at 
$1000; Rabbi Jacob Voorsanger, of the Ephraim Dinard 
collection of Semitic literature, the value of which is at 
least $1500; Mrs. Martha A. Hallidie, of 2500 volumes and 
of $500 per annum for the library of mechanical engineer- 
ing; Mrs. Jane K. Sather, of 2130 volumes on law, in 
addition to other gifts; Mrs. W. H. L. Barnes, of valuable 
law books; Mrs. John J. Valentine of 500 volumes on 
political economy; Mrs. Sarah P. Walsworth, of over 2000 
volumes; Dr. Asaph Hall of 579 volumes; Mrs. Mary A. 
Avery, of 300 volumes; the California Wine Makers’ 
Corporation, of 250 volumes; Mrs. Hearst, Mr. D. O. 
Mills, Dr. M. Herzstein, Miss Rose Whiting, Mrs. V. T. 
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Forgeaud, Charles Samuels, Mrs. William H. Crocker, 
Frederick Billings, R. D. Yelland, and many others. 
The libraries of Professor Joseph LeConte and Professor 
Felicien Victor Paget are now on the library shelves. 
The more valued because of their witness to the fidelity 
of the alumni to their Alma Mater have been gifts by 
various classes of library funds, and constantly recurring 
gifts from certain individual alumni. 

Valuable scientific collections from time to time have 
been presented to the University, and scientific expeditions 
have been made possible by private generosity, as for 
instance the palaeontological research provided for by Miss 
A.M. Alexander, at an expense of over $2500; the Crocker- 
Reid investigations in Mexico, carried on at an expense 
to date of $7500; the D. O. Mills expedition from the 
Lick Observotory to the Southern Hemisphere; various 
eclipse expeditions, and the significant anthropological 
studies and collection carried on at. Mrs. Hearst’s in- 
stance. 

The support of the department of Anthropology, as it 
is at present constituted, entails upon Mrs. Hearst an annual 
expenditure of from fifty thousand to sixty thousand dollars. 
Expeditions under the direction of trained experts are in 
the field in Egypt and in Peru. Already in California, or 
upon the way, is the notable collection of classical antiquities 
gathered at Mrs. Hearst’s instance in Mediterranean lands 
and in France, Germany, and England by the expert skill 
of Dr. Alfred Emerson. An elaborate ethnological and 
linguistic survey of California is in progress. An abun- 
dance of material illustrative of anthropology, archaeology, 
and art is being gathered from numerous sources by Mrs. 
Hearst’s aid, through the instrumentality of the depart- 
ment of Anthropology. A striking and evident need of 
the University is a fit museum to make accessible to special 
students and to the world at large the priceless material 
thus being accumulated. Instruction both in the class-room 
and by series of public lectures is a part of the work of the 
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department, but thus far its principal functions have been 
those of research and of collection. 

The tale of Mrs. Hearst’s unending thought and love 
for the University is long to tell. She has provided schol- 
arships, not only at the University but elsewhere, for many 
of its alumni in whom she saw promise of distinction in 
scholarship, letters or art. Wherever she has learned of 
special need, there her heart has responded always, whether 
it has been to strengthen a departmental library, to add 
museum material, to make possible the publication of the 
results of investigation, to light the library at night, when 
otherwise the students must have been deprived of the 
privilege of its use other than by day, to make possible 
travel important for scholarly purposes, to open to the 
members of the University the opportunity to hear lectures 
from distinguished scholars, to enlarge an overcrowded 
laboratory, to reéquip the gymnasiums, to hang engravings 
in Stiles Hall, or to to brighten the women’s room in East 
Hall. 

It was this desire to bring more of the inspiration of 
right surroundings into the lives of the women students 
which led to the equipping by Mrs. Hearst of clubs where 
groups of congenial women students might live together with 
the refining influences of mutual responsibility and of a col- 
lege simulation of home life. It was this spirit, too, in which 
Hearst Hall was conceived, and so also the Hearst Domestic 
Industries came into being, with its provision for training 
in the finer arts of needlework. At the College Settlement 
in West Berkeley, Mrs. Hearst has shared in endeavor with 
the students who earry on there so excellent a work. 

Through Mrs. Hearst’s intelligent appreciation of the 
large opportunities which open in California for a really 
great medical school, it came to pass that she gave a superb 
modern research equipment for the laboratories of pathology 
and of anatomy, at a cost of over $27,000, and provision also 
for a portion of the salary of the chair of Pathology. To 
her generosity also the University owes the salaries of the 
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offices of Supervising Architect, of Medical Examiner of 
Women, and of Assistant in Hygiene, and portions of 
numerous other salaries. 

That in its architecture the University should develop 
into a dignity and beauty befitting its future has been a 
cherished dream of Mrs. Hearst, and its realization she has 
made sure. Her work began by her provision for the 
expense of the International Architectural Competition to 
obtain permanent plans, an undertaking which cost much 
over one hundred thousand dollars. The plan once laid, 
Mrs. Hearst made it possible to commit the University’s 
architectural interests to the competent hands of Professor 
John Galen Howard. The inauguration of the great under- 
taking was marked by her own erection of the Hearst 
Memorial Mining Building and by her son’s gift of the 
Greek Theatre. Ground has been broken for California 
Hall, the gift of the State. This building, as also the Doe 
Library, plans for which are already nearing completion, 
will be in noble harmony with all future development of 
the University city and of those natural surroundings 
which deserve the best that art has to offer. 

But it is not in these material things alone that Mrs. 
Hearst has won the gratitude and affection of all the 
University. Not least of her gifts has been that of herself, 
of her devotion to all the interests of the University, of her 
unwearying éffort in its behalf, and of her loyal and untir- 
ing service as a member of the University community and 
as a Regent of the University. 


SUMMARY OF GIFTS TO THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SINCE 
ITs ESTABLISHMENT. 


I. Grants by the Congress of the United States, $1,533, 120.00 
Land grants, valued at...........0.0.2...... $ 983,120 
Annual money grants, total. ........... 550,000 

II. Gifts of Mrs. Hearst, 1,221,192.25 
| OCs) al 11 01 03 bb. a eee 599,875.53 
Bic af aC). ene pee eee EO 21,760 


(exclusive of those paid at the 
Affiliated Colleges.) 
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POP SCUOIRTBINIPID 62.50c5se5.cscasccccscassnsecses. 63,363 
For Department of Mining ............. 5,200 
(exclusive of amounts for erec- 
tion of Hearst Memorial Mining 
Building and of mining laborato- 
ry, included under “* Buildings” ) 
For archaeological research and 





department of Anthropology...... 226,674.45 
Other gifts to departments at 

PONE ox wiiiccésscscth ss ucetsceccr secoissee 56,142.16 
For Lick Observatory ............. .......... 8,100 
For Affiliated Colleges..................... 45,672.10 


For the Hearst Architectural Plan.. 149,262.07 
Gifts not immediately to the 

MOM ORLUY oof coca teceee ee ncen ones 45,142.94 
(e.g., to the Hearst Domestic 
Industries, equipment of club- 
houses for women students, 
entertainments to students, 





ete.) 
III. Gifts from Other Donors, 5,034,762.05 
MMTNNNG cto d tae eee a pew iatekabrpeascees 933,350 4 
Buildings .............. eee tame 851,000 E 
Endowment .........cccccccssscsseeeseseeeeeees 1,079,516.59 ; 
RNIN coir tones etsstesesrtcsteacs ene easesanens 15,000 ; 
PRONE iio aeossocecsscacevciseoiectoe estes 250,358.32 


(ineluding gifts of works of art 

to Bacon Art Gallery) 
Anviual gifts, total .......:...ac..05.-<0:s.. 54,802.64 
Miscellaneous gifts over $1000 each 85,750 
Gifts to departments, exclusive of 





those above mentioned................ 89,175 
Lesser gifts, (miscellaneous)... .... 54,802.56 
To Lick Observatory ............ 0... 787,588.94 


To the Affiliated Colleges 





TOTALS. 
Grants by the Congress of the United States, (I.) .......... $1,533, 120.00 
Gifts from private donors, (II. and III.) 00000. ea. 6, 255,954.30 








RETR UN Sead 52 ocss cect cetera seeite A OS $7,789 ,074.30 





For the current fiscal year, from July 1, 1903, to June 30, 
1904, the income of the University will amount to about 
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$850,000. Of this sum, $150,000 constitutes a portion of 
the State appropriation for the erection of California Hall, 
while about $700,000 is available for other University 
purposes. 

The year’s receipts from the State, exclusive of the 
$150,000 for California Hall, will aggregate about $430,000. 
Of this amount, $310,000 comes from the two-cent tax and 
$100,000 from the item for University support in the 
General Appropriation act. 

From the United States comes $40,000; from mortgages 
$81,222.72; from rents about $42,000; from the interest on 
bonds and moneys deposited with the State, $49,905; from 
donations for scholarships $6,844.64; while the remainder 
of the year’s income is made up from donations, students’ 
fees and deposits, the interest given by the Treasurer of 
the University on daily balances, and miscellaneous sources 
productive of various small amounts. 
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THE MORALS OF TRADE.* 





Dr. ALBERT SHAW. 





The purpose of my address is to set forth some of the 
social and public aspects of trade and commerce in our modern 
life. We have heard much in these recent times concerning 
the State in its relation to trade, industry, and the economic 
coneerns of individuals and groups. Rapidly changing con- 
ditions, however, make it fitting that more should be said 
from the opposite standpoint; —that is to say, regarding the 
responsibilities of the business community as such toward 
the State in particular and towards the whole social organism 
in general. 

Some of the thoughts to which I would like to give 
expression might perhaps too readily fall into abstract or 
philosophical terms. They might, on the other hand, only 
too readily clothe themselves in cant phrases and assume 
the hortatory tone. I shall try to avoid dialectic or theory 
on the one hand, and preaching on the other. I take it that 
what I am asked to say is addressed chiefly to a student 
body, and that it ought to serve a practical object. 

In the universities the spirit of idealism dominates. The 
academic point of view is not merely an intellectual one, 
but it is ethical and altruistic. In the business world, on 
the other hand, we are told that no success is possible except 
that which is based upon the motive of money-getting by 


* First Barbara Weinstock Lecture delivered in Hearst Hall, February 4, 
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any means, however ruthless. We are told that the stand- 
ards of business life are in conflict irreconcilable with true 
idealistic aims. It is this situation that I wish to analyze 
and discuss; for it concerns the student in a very direct way. 

Our moralists point out the dangerous prevalence of those 
low standards of personal life and conduct summed up in 
the term “commercialism.” We are warned by some of our 
foremost teachers and ethical leaders against commercialism 
in politics and commercialism in society. So bitterly repro- 
bated indeed is the influence of commercialism that it might 
be inferred that commerce itself is at best a necessary evil 
and a thing to be apologized for. But if we are to accept 
this point of view without careful discrimination, we may 
well be alarmed; for we live in a world given over as never 
before to the whirl of industry and the rush and excitement 
of the market-place. 

This, of all ages, is the age of the business man. The 
heroic times when warfare was the chief concern of nations, 
have long since passed by. So too the ages of faith,—when 
theology was the main spring of action, when whole peoples 
went on long crusades, and when building cathedrals and 
burning heretics were typical of men’s efforts and con- 
victions—have fallen far into the historic background. 
Further, we would seem in the main to have left behind us 
that period of which the French Revolution is the most 
conspicuous landmark, when the gaining of political liberty 
for the individual seemed the one supreme good, and the 
object for which nations and communities were ready to 
sacrifice all else. 

Through these and other periods characterized by their 
own especial aims and ideals, we have come to an age when 
commercialism is the all-absorbing thing; and we are told 
by pessimists that these dominant conditions are hopelessly 
incompatible with academic idealism or with the main- 
tenance of high ethical standards, whether for the guidance 
of the individual himself or for the acceptance and control 
of the community. It is precisely this state of affairs, then, 
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that I desire in a brief hour to consider. And I shall keep 
in mind those bearings of it that might seem to have some 
relation to the views and aims of students who are soon to 
go out from the sheltered life of the university,—under the 
necessity, whether they shrink from it or not, of becoming 
part and parcel of this great world of business and trade 
that has invaded almost every sphere of modern activity. 

I have only recently heard a great’and eloquent teacher 
of morals, himself an exponent of the highest and finest 
culture to which we have attained, speak in terms of the 
utmost doubt and anxiety regarding the drift of the times. 
To his mind, the evils and dangers accompanying the stu- 
pendous developments of our day are such as to set what he 
ealled commercialism in direct antagonism to all that in his 
mind represented the higher good, which he termed idealism. 
The impression that he left upon his audience was that the 
forces of our present-day business life are inherently opposed 
to the achievement of the best results in statecraft and in 
the general life of the community. He could propose no 
remedy for the evils he deplored except education, and the 
saving of the old ideals through the remnant of the faith- 
ful who had not bowed the knee in the temple of Mammon. 
But he pointed out no way by which to protect the tender 
blossoms of academic idealism, when they meet their inevit- 
able exposure in due time to the blighting and withering 
blasts of the commercialism that to him seemed so little 
reconcilable with the good, the true, and the beautiful. 

To all this the practical man can only reply, that if, 
indeed, commercialism itself cannot be made to furnish a 
soil and an atmosphere in which idealism can grow, bud, 
blossom, and bear glorious fruit,—then idealism is hope- 
lessly a lost cause. If it be not possible to promote things 
ideally good through these very forces of commercial and 
industrial life, then the outlook is a gloomy one for the 
social moralist and the political purist. 

It is not a defensive position that I propose to take in 
this address. I should not think it needful on this occasion 
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even so much as briefly to reflect any of those timorous and 
painful arguments pro and con that one finds at times run- 
ning through the columns of the press, particularly of the 
religious weeklies, on such a question as for example whether 
nowadays a man can at the same time be a true Christian 
and a successful business man; or whether the observance ‘ 
of the principles of common honesty is at all compatible 
with a winning effort to make a decent living. 

I am well aware that the thoughtful and intellectual 
founder of this lectureship, under which I have been invited 
to speak, takes no such narrow view either of morality on 
the one hand or the function of business life on the other. 
His definition of morality in business would demand some- 
thing very different from the mere avoidance of certain 
obvious transgressions of the accepted rules of conduct, 
particularly of that commandment which says: ‘Thou shalt 
not steal.” Nor, on the other hand, would his definition of 
the functions of business life be in any manner bounded by 
the notion that business is a pursuit having for its object 
the getting of the largest possible amount of money. 

Those people who are content to apply negative moral 
standards to the carrying on of business life remind one of 
the little boy’s familiar definition of salt. “Salt,” said he, 
“is what makes potatoes taste bad when you don’t put any 
on.” According to that sort of definition, morality in 
business would be defined as that quality which makes the 
grocer good and respectable when he resists temptation and 
does not put sand in the sugar. The smug maxim that 
honesty is the best policy, while doubtless true enough as a 
verdict of human experience under normal conditions, is not 
fitted to arouse much enthusiasm as a statement of ultimate 
ethical aims and ideals. 

, If it were admitted that the sole or guiding motive in a 
business career must needs be the accumulation of money, 
I should certainly not think it worth while, in the name of 
trade morals, to stand here and urge young men who are to 

enter business life that they play the game according to safe 
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and well-recognized rules. I am not here to advise you to 
study the penal code and to familiarize yourselves with the 
legal definitions of grand and petit larceny, of embezzle- 
ment, or fraud, or arson, in order that you may escape 
certain hazards that beset a too narrow kind of devotion 
to business success. It is true, doubtless, that a business 
career affords peculiar opportunities, and is therefore sub- 
ject to its own characteristic temptations, as respects the 
purely private and personal standards of conduct. 

The magnitude of our economic movement, the very 
splendor of the opportunities that the swift development of 
a vast young country like ours affords, must inevitably in 
some cases upset at once the sober business judgment of 
men, and in some eases the standards of personal honor 
and good faith, in the temptation to get rich quickly; so 
that wrong is done thereby to a man’s associates or those 
whose interests are in his hands, while still greater wrong 
is done to his own character. But, even against this dan- 
gerous greed for wealth and the unscrupulousness and 
ruthlessness which it engenders, it is no part of my present 
object to warn any young man. [ take it that the negative 
standards of private conduct are usually not much affected 
by a man’s choice of a pursuit in life. If any man’s honor 
could be filehed from him by a merely pecuniary reward, 
whether greater or less, I should not think it likely that he 
would be much safer in the long run if he chose the clerical 
profession, for example, than if he went into business. 
Sooner or later, his character would disclose itself. It is 
not, then, of the private and negative standards of conduct 
that I wish to speak to-night,—except by way of such 
allusions as these. And even these allusions are only for 
the sake of making more distinct the positive and active 
phases of business ethics that I would like to hold up for 
your consideration. 

Many of you will doubtless choose, or have already 
chosen, what is commonly known as a professional career. 
The ministry, law, and medicine are the oldest and best 
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recognized of the so-called liberal or learned professions. 
Now what are the distinctive marks of professional life? 
Are the men who practice these professions not also business 
men? And if so, how are they different from those busi- 
ness men who are considered laymen, or non-professional? 
Obviously the distinctions that are to be drawn, if any, are 
in the nature of marked tendencies. We shall not expect 
to find any hard and fast lines. Many lawyers, some 
doctors, and a few clergymen are clearly enough business 
men, in the sense that they attach more importance to 
the economic bearings of the part they play in the social 
organism than to the higher, ethical, or intellectual aspects 
of their work. 

I have read and heard many definitions of what really 
constitutes a professional man. Whatever else, however, 
may characterize the nature of his calling, it seems to me 
plain that no man can be thought a true or worthy member 
of a profession who does not admit, both in theory and in 
the rules and practices of his life, that he has a public 
function to serve, and that he must frequently be at some 
discomfort or disadvantage because of the calls of profes- 
sional duty. The laborer is worthy of his hire; and the 
professional man is entitled to obtain, if he can, a compe- 
tence for himself and his family from the useful and produc- 
tive service he is rendering to his fellow men. He may 
even, through genius or through the great confidence his 
character and skill inspire, gain considerable wealth in the 
practice of his profession. But if he is a true professional 
man fhe does not derive his incentive to effort solely or 
chiefly from the pecuniary gains that his profession brings 
him. Nor is the amount of his income regarded among 
the fellow members of his profession as the true test or 
measure of his success. 

Thus the lawyer, in the theory of his profession, bears 
an important public relation to the dispensing of justice 
and to the protection of the innocent and the feeble. He 
is not a private person, but a part of the system for sup- 
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porting the reign of law and of right in the community. 
Historically, in this country, the lawyer has also borne a 
great part in the making and administering of our institu- 
tions of government. If, as some of us think, the ethical 
code of that profession needs to be somewhat revised in 
view of present-day conditions, and needs also to be more 
sternly applied to some of the members of the profession, 
it is true none the less that there clearly belongs to this 
great calling a series of duties of a public nature, some of 
them imposed by the laws of the land, and others inherent 
in the very nature of the occupation itself. 

It is true in an even more marked and undeniable 
fashion that the profession of medicine, by virtue of its 
public and social aspects, is distinguished in a marked way 
from a calling in life in which a man might feel that what 
he did was strictly his own business, subject to nobody’s 
scrutiny, or inquiry, or interference. The physician’s 
public obligation is in part prescribed by the laws of the 
State which regulate medical practice, and in very large 
part by the professsonal codes which have been evolved by 
the profession itself for its own guidance. It is not the 
amount of his fee that the overworked doctor is thinking 
about when he risks his own health in response to night 
calls, or when he devotes himself to some especially painful 
or difficult case. Nor is it a mere consideration of his 
possible earnings that would deter him from seeking com- 
fort and safety by taking his family to Europe at a time 
when an epidemic had broken out in his own neighborhood. 

I need not allude to the unselfish devotion to the good 
of the community that in so high a degree marks the lives 
of most of the members of the clerical profession, for this 
is evident to all observant persons. 

On the other hand, it cannot be too clearly perceived 
that there is nothing in the disinterestedness, and in the 
obligation to render public service characterizing profes- 
sional life that amounts to unnatural self-denial or painful 
renunciation, —unless in some extreme and individual cases. 
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On the contrary, professional life at its best offers a great 
advantage in so far as it permits a man to think first of 
the work he is doing and the social service he is render- 
ing, rather than of pecuniary reward. I have myself on 
more than one occasion pointed out to young men the 
greater prospect for happiness in life that comes with the 
choice of a calling in which the work itself primarily 
focusses the attention, and in which the pecuniary reward 
comes as an incident rather than as the conscious and direct 
result of a given effort. 

The greatest pleasure in work is that which comes from 
the trained and regulated exercise of the faculty of imagi- 
nation. In the conduct of every law case this faculty has 
abundant opportunity, as it also has in the efforts of the 
physician to aid nature in the restoration of health and 
vigor in the individual, or in the sanitary protection of the 
community. I hope I have made clear this point: that 
pecuniary success, even in large measure, in the work of a 
professional man, may be entirely compatible with disin- 
terested devotion to a kind of work that makes for the 
publie weal, while it is also worthy of pursuit for its own 
sake, and brings content and even happiness in the doing. 
And it is clear enough, in the case of a professional man, 
that he is false to his profession and to his plain obliga- 
tions if he shows himself to be ruled by the anti-social 
spirit; that is to say, if he considers himself absolved from 
any duties towards the community about him; thinks that 
the practice of his profession is a private affair for his own 
profit and advantage, and holds that he has done his 
whole duty when he has escaped liability for malpractice 
or disbarment. 

But the three oldest and best recognized professions no 
longer stand alone, in the estimation of our higher educa- 
tional authorities and of the intelligent public. In a 
democracy like ours, with a constantly advancing concep- 
tion of what is involved in education for citizenship and for 
participation in every individual function of the social 
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and economic life, the work of the teacher comes to be 
recognized as professional in the highest sense. Teaching, 
indeed, seems destined in the near future to become the 
very foremost of all the professions. This recognition will 
come when the idea takes full possession of the public mind 
that the chief task of each generation is to train the next 
one, and to transmit such stores of knowledge and useful 
experience as it has received from its predecessors or has 
evolved for itself. 

It is obvious enough that the work of the teacher gives 
room for the play of the loftiest ideals, and that its func- 
tions are essentially public and disinterested. But there 
are other callings, such as those of the architect and 
engineer, which have also come to be spoken of as pro- 
fessional in their nature. Their kinship to the older 
professions has been more readily recognized by the men of 
conservative university traditions, because much of the 
preparation for these callings can advantageously be of an 
academic sort. Architecture in its historical aspects is 
closely associated with the study of classical periods; while 
the profession of the engineer relates itself to the immemo- 
rial university devotion to mathematics. And in like 
manner the man who for practical purposes becomes a 
chemist or an electrician would be easily admitted by 
President Eliot, for example, to the favored fellowship of 
the professional classes for the reason, first, of the disci- 
plinary and liberalizing nature of the studies that underlie 
his calling, and, in the second place, of the public and 
social aspects of the functions he fulfils in the pursuit of 
his vocation. 

The architect, the civil or mechanical or electrical 
engineer, and the chemist, as well as the professional 
teacher, the trained librarian, or the journalist who carries 
on his work with due sense of its almost unequalled public 
duties and responsibilities,—all these are now admitted by 
dicta of our foremost authorities to a place equal with the 
law, medicine, and the ministry in the list of the profes- 
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sions;—that is to say, in the group of callings which, 
under my definition, are distinguished especially by their 
public character. And in this group, of course, should be 
included politicians, legislators, and public administrators 
in so far as they serve the public interests reputably and in 
a professional spirit. 

In all these callings it is demanded not merely that men 
shall be subject to the private rules of conduct,—that they 
must not cheat, or lie, or steal, or bear false witness, or be 
bad neighbors or undesirable citizens,—but in addition and 
in the most important sense that they shall be subject to 
positive ethical standards that relate to the welfare of the 
whole community, and that require of them the exercise of 
a true publie spirit. 

The man of public spirit is he who is able at a given 
moment, under certain conditions, to set the public welfare 
before his own. Furthermore, he is a man who is trained 
and habituated to that point of view, so that he is not 
always aware of any pangs of martyrdom or even of any 
exercise of self-denial when he is concerning himself about 
the public welfare even to his own momentary inconven- 
ience or disadvantage. Public spirit is that state or habit 
of mind which leads a man to eare greatly for the general 
welfare. It is this ethical quality that to my mind should 
be the great aim and object of training. 

On its best side, what we term the professional spirit is, 
then, very closely related to this commendable quality in 
men of a right intellectual and moral development that we 
call publie spirit. The chief difference lies in this: that 
whereas all professional men may be public-spirited in a 
general sense, each professional man should, in addition, 
manifest a special and technical sort of publie spirit that 
pertains to the nature of his calling. The lawyer should 
have a particularly keen regard for the equitable adminis- 
tration of justice. The doctor should truly care for the 
physical wholesomeness and well-being of the community. 
The clergyman should be alive to those things that concern 
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the rectitude and purity of life. The journalist should be 
willing to make sacrifices for the sake of the enlightenment 
of public opinion; and so on. Without either the general 
or the teehnical manifestations of public spirit, in short, 
the so-called professional man is a reproach to his guild 
and a failure in his neighborhood. 

Now, what has all this to do with the moral standards 
that belong to the business career as distinguished from 
the professional life? My answer must be very clear and 
very direct if I am to justify so long an analysis of the 
ethical characteristics of the professions themselves. I 
have merely used the time-honored method of trying to lead 
you by way of familiar, admitted points of view to certain 
points of view that, if not wholly new, are at least less 
familiar and less widely recognized. The whole thesis that 
I wish to develop is simply this: that however it may have 
been in business life in times past and gone, there has been 
such a tremendous change in the organization and methods 
of the business world and also in the relative importance of 
the functions of the business man in the community, that 
the distinctions which have hitherto set apart the profes- 
sional classes have become obsolete for all practical pur- 
poses in many branches and departments of the business 
world. 

At least, the work of the responsible leaders is no 
longer to be regarded as essentially a thing of private con- 
cern and free from public responsibility. If the business 
world is not characterized, first, by public spirit and a 
sense of public duty in general, and, second, by the special 
and technical sense of public obligation that pertains to 
particular kinds or departments of business activity, then 
it is falling short of its best opportunities and evading its 
providential tasks. It is for the modern business world to 
recognize the conditions that have in the fullness of time 
given it so great a power and so dominant a position; and 
it must not shirk the responsibilities that belong to it as 
fully and truly as they belong to any of the professions. 
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I hold, then, that the young man of education and 
opportunity who proposes to go into a business career 
enters it not merely with a low and unworthy standard if 
his sole motive and object be to acquire wealth, but he also 
enters it in disregard of the ideas that fill the minds of the 
best modern business leaders. He shows a pitiable lack of 
appreciation of the elements that are to constitute real 
business success in the period within which his own career 
must fall. 

Let us consider, briefly, the evolution of our present-day 
economic or business life, and then take note of the neces- 
sary place that particular classes of business men must hold 
in the structure of our society. I, for my part, look upon 
this last century of economic progress,—under the sway of 
what is often called “capitalism” as a term of reproach,— 
as an immeasurable boon to mankind. It began with the 
practical utilization of several great inventions, notably 
that of steam power, which broke up the old household and 
village industries, gave us the modern factory system, and 
along with the development of railroads gave us the modern 
industrial city. This new and revolutionizing system of 
industry and business forced its way into a world of pov- 
erty, of disease, of depraved public life, of low morals in 
the main pervading the community,—a world for the most 
part of class distinctions in which the lot even of the privi- 
leged few was not a very noble or enviable one, while the 
state of the vast majority was a little better than that of 
serfs. 

Many writers have sought to throw a charm and a 
glamour over that old condition of economic life and society 
that followed the break-up of feudalism and that preceded 
the creation of our new political and industrial institutions. 
But with some mitigations it was for most people a period, 
as I have said, of squalor, disease, and degradation. The 
fundamental trouble could be summed up in the one word 
poverty. The mission of the new industrial system, for the 
most part unconscious and unrecognized, was to transform 
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the world by abolishing the reign of poverty. Doubtless it 
would be desirable if the improvement of conditions, mate- 
rial and spiritual, could go forward with exactly even pace 
on some perfectly symmetrical plan. But history shows us 
that the progressive social movement has proceeded first in 
one aspect, then in another, on lines so tangential, often so 
zigzag, that it is difficult until one gets distance enough for 
perspective, to see that any true progress has been made 
at all. 

Thus, the modern industrial system, which found the 
conditions of poverty, disease, and hardship prevalent, 
seemed for quite a long time, in its rude breaking up of old 
relations and its ruthless adherence to certain newly pro- 
claimed principles, to have brought matters from bad to 
worse. The squalor and poverty of the village of handloom 
weavers seemed only intensified in the new industrial towns 
to which the weavers flocked from their deserted hamlets. 
Manufacturers were doing business under the fiercest and 
most unregulated competition. Economists were demon- 
strating their “law of supply and demand” and their “iron 
law of wages” as capable in themselves of regulating all the 
conditions and relations of business life. Epidemics raged 
and depravity prevailed in the middens of the new factory 
centers. 

But things were not going from bad to worse. The 
beginnings of a better order had to be based upon two 
things: first and foremost, the sheer creation of capital; 
second, the discipline and training of workers. In the first 
phases, the new modern business period had to be a period 
of production. There had got to be developed the instru- 
mentalities for the creation of wealth. Until the industrial 
system had raised up its class of efficient workers and had 
created its great mass of capital for productive purposes, 
there could be no supply of cheap goods; and without an 
abundant and cheap output there could be no possible 
diffusion of economic benefits; —in other words, no marked 
amelioration of the prevailing poverty. 
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It required a development of wealth to lift our modern 
peoples out of a poverty too grinding and too debasing for 
intellectual or moral progress. It is true that the factory 
towns, created as they have all been by modern industrial 
countries during the past century, —brought their distinetive 
evils. There was overcrowding in ill-built tenement houses; 
and long hours for women and children in the factories. 
Yet with these and many other disadvantages, the new 
industrial system made for discipline and for intelligence, 
and above all for a new kind of solidarity and for a sense 
of brotherhood among workers. 

In due time the worst evils began to be mitigated, 
largely through the application of those very methods of 
organization which had characterized the new kind of 
industry itself. Thus for men who had applied steam 
power to manufacturing and had begun to build railroads, 
it was soon perceived to be a matter not only of sanitary 
and social service, but of pecuniary profit, to provide 
water-supplies, public illumination, and other conveniences 
to the crowded city dwellers. Moreover, with the progress of 
industry and the development of railroads and steam naviga- 
tion, production and trade took on an ever-increasing volume. 

Then the world began to be less poor. There had been 
no rich men in the modern sense, and of course no such 
thing as capitalized corporations for production. The 
richest man “in the United States at the time of his death, a 
little more than a hundred years ago, was George Wash- 
ington, with his land and his slaves; and so in England 
and France there were no rich men in the modern sense, 
that is to say, no men who controlled great masses of pro- 
ductive capital. The men of wealth were those who held 
landed estates. The chief business of all countries was 
agriculture. The capitalistic system in industry and trade 
existed in its rudiments and in limited measure; but all its 
great achievements were yet to be wrought. 

All modern business life, then, is the result of this 
growth of productive capital, and its application and con- 
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stant reapplication to the production of wealth. It made 
its way by virtue of an intense individual initiative and a 
fierce competitive struggle. But unlovely as were these 
things, many of their phases were necessary at a certain 
stage. It was this fierce competition that compelled capital 
to pay the lowest possible wages in order to market cheap 
goods. But the same situation stimulated the use, one 
after another, of new labor-saving inventions in order to 
increase the per capita productivity. This process was 
attended by the higher efficiency of the worker and an 
increase in his earning capacity. As his position began to 
improve, the worker had gained some hope and cheer; and 
he and his fellows began to organize, with the result that 
both wages and conditions of labor were steadily improved, 
and the workman began to attain approximately his share 
of benefits. 

All this is a familiar story, although the depth of its 
significance is beyond the compass of any living human 
intelligence. It is easy to say in a glib sentence that the 
amount of wealth produced every few years nowadays is 
equal to all the accumulated wealth of all the centuries 
down to the early part of the nineteenth; but the social 
meaning of so great a change baffles all attempt at full 
comprehension. 

The competitive system, which had been essential to the 
launching of this modern period of production, and which 
had given to it so much of its irresistible momentum, at 
length brought the economic organization to a point of 
development where, in some fields of production, it was no 
longer a benefit. The accumulation of capital had become 
so large,—and with new inventions the possible output had 
become so abundant, that it was well-nigh impossible to 
trust to the blind working of demand and supply to regulate 
things in a beneficial way. It began to dawn on men’s 
minds that a successful period of competitive economic life 
might lead to a period largely dominated by non-competitive 
and cooperative principles. 
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The superior possibilities of this newest régime, along 
with its many difficulties and perplexities, began to capti- 
vate the minds, not merely of theoretical students and 
onlookers, but, even more, of great masters of industry and 
productive capital. It began to be seen that in place of 
blind and fierce competition as a regulator of prices and as 
an adjustor of supply to demand, there might come to be 
gradually substituted some more consciously scientific 
methods of business administration and of the adjustment 
of production to the needs of the market. 

Furthermore, with the development of business on the 
great scale, capital had become relatively abundant and 
cheap, while, on the other hand, labor was becoming rela- 
tively expensive and exacting. It was evident that the 
modern system of industry had passed through its earlier 
period to one of comparative maturity; and that the problem 
of wealth production was no longer so exclusively the press- 
ing one, but that the problems of distribution were demand- 
ing more attention. How to organize business life on a 
basis at once stable and efficient; how to see that capital 
was assured of a normal even though declining percentage 
of dividends; while iabor should be rewarded according to 
its capacity and desert,—were problems which took on 
public rather than private aspects. And when the business 
world began to face these problems with the consciousness 
that they were to be met, it had virtually passed over from 
the lower plane of moral and social responsibility to the 
higher plane where what the directing minds do or decide is 
not measured solely by immediate results in money-getting, 
but also by the test of larger social and public utilities. 

Although these conditions are not novel ones, and are 
therefore not difficult to grasp even when stated in general 
terms, it is still true that the concrete often helps to make 
the point appear more pertinent. Take then the railroad 
business as it is now shaping itself, in comparison with its 
conditions and methods twenty or thirty years ago. The 
railroads have always existed by virtue of charters which 
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gave them a quasi-public character, and have always been 
theoretically subject to a certain old principles of English 
common law under which the public or common carrier, like 
the innkeeper, performs a function not wholly private in 
its nature. Nevertheless, in its earlier stages the railroad 
system of this country was in large part constructed and 
operated by its projectors with no sense whatever of respon- 
sibility for their performance of public functions, but with 
the idea that they were carrying on their own private busi- 
ness in which interference on the part of the public was to 
be avoided and resented. They fought the railroad codes 
of State legislatures in the federal courts; they made 
oppressive rates to give value to new issues of watered 
stock; they discriminated in favor of one city and against 
another; by a system of secret rebates they made different 
terms with every shipper, thus enabling one merchant or 
manufacturer to destroy his competitor; and they pursued 
in general a career at least anti-social in its spirit and false 
and short-sighted in its principles. 

A profound change—would that it were already com- 
plete!—is coming about in this great field of transportation 
business. It is perceived that many of the evils to which 
I have alluded were incident to the speculative periods of 
construction and development in a new country. The best 
new leaders in the business of railway administration now 
see clearly that it is the duty of the railroads to work with 
and for the public and not against it. The railroads are 
gradually passing out of the hands of the stockjobbers and 
speculators, into the control of trained administrators. It 
is to be remembered that in a country like ours, the largest 
single branch of organized administration is that of the 
railroads. We have reached a point where their relations 
to all the elaborate interests of the community are such that 
their public character becomes more and more pronounced 
and evident. It was only the other day that a brilliant 
railway administrator, Mr. Charles 8. Mellen, recently 
president of the Northern Pacific, and now president of the 
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New York, New Haven, & Hartford system, made some 
statements in an address to the business men of Hartford at 
a Board of Trade meeting. With much else of the same 
import, he made the following significant remarks: 

“If corporations are to continue to do their work as they 
are best fitted to, those qualities in their representatives 
that have resulted in the present prejudice against them 
must be relegated to the background. 

“They must come out into the open and see and be seen. 
They must take the public into their confidence and ask for 
what they want and no more, and then be prepared to 
explain satisfactorily what advantage will acerue to the 
public if they are given their desires, for they are permitted 
to exist not that they may make money solely, but that they 
may effectively serve those from whom they derive their 
power. Publicity should rule now. Publicity, and not 
secrecy, will win hereafter, and laws will be construed by 
their intent and not killed by their letter; otherwise public 
utilities will be owned and operated by the public which 
created them, even though the service be less efficient 
and the result less satisfactory from a financial stand- 
point.” 

Mr. Mellen’s state of mind is that which ought to pre- 
vail among all the managers of corporations which enjoy 
publie franchises and perform functions fundamental to the 
welfare of the community. There will at times be prejudice 
and passion on the part of the public, and unfair demands 
will be made. We shall not see the attainment of ideal 
conditions in the management or the public relations of any 
great business corporations in our day. But the time has 
come when any intelligent and capable young man who 
chooses to enter the service of a railroad or of some other 
great corporation may rightly feel that he becomes part of 
a system whose operation is vital to the publie welfare. He 
may further feel that there is room in such a calling for all 
his intelligence and for the exercise and growth of all the 
best sentiments of his moral nature. 
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In the vast mechanism of modern business the construe- 
tive imagination may find its full play; and the desire to 
be of service to one’s fellow men in a spirit reasonably 
disinterested may find opportunity to satisfy itself every 
day. Under these circumstances there is no reason why 
railway administration should not take on the same ethical 
standards as belong rightly to governmental administration, 
to educational administration, or to the best professional 
life. 

The same thing is clearly true when one considers 
nowadays the delicate and important functions of the 
world of banking and finance. The old-fashioned money- 
changer and the usurer of earlier periods were regarded as 
the very antitheses of men engaged in honorable mercantile 
life, and especially of those who possess a social spirit and 
the desire to be useful members of the community. But in 
these days the banks are not merely private money-making 
institutions, but have public functions that admittedly affect 
the whole social organism from the government itself down to 
the humblest laborer. They must concern themselves about 
the soundness and the sufficiency of the monetary cireula- 
tion; they must protect the credit and foster the welfare of 
honest merchants and manufacturers; they must codperate 
in critical times to help one another, and thus to sustain 
the public and private credit and avert commercial disaster; 
they must at all hazards protect the savings of the poor. 
Thus the banks, like the railroads and many other corpo- 
rate enterprises, are quasi-public affairs. in the conduct 
of which the public obligation grows ever clearer and 
stronger. 

We are not at heart—in this splendid country of ours— 
engaged in a mad struggle and race for wealth. We are 
engaged rather in the greatest effort ever made in the world 
for the upbuilding of a higher civilization. To avow that 
this civilization must rest upon a physical and material 
basis,—that is to say, upon a high development of our 
productive capacity and upon a constant improvement in 
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our processes of distribution and exchange,—is not, on the 
other hand, to confess that our civilization is materialistic 
in its nature or in its aims. I was very glad, the other day, 
to read the wholesome and understanding words of a distin- 
guished Boston clergyman who is just now coming to New 
York to take charge of an important parish. He declared 
that this nation was founded on an ideal, and that the most 
powerful influences in its life to-day are working toward 
noble ideals. The moral and spiritual tone of the country, 
he asserted, is higher than ever, in spite of the accidents 
of wealth and poverty. He declared that the great host of 
men and women who cherish our ideals will continue to 
stamp idealism upon the minds and hearts of our youth, 
and that they in turn “will convert wealth to the service of 
ideals.” 

Such views are not merely the expressions of a com- 
fortable optimist. They are true to the facts of our current 
progress. There are vast portions of this country to-day 
in which the enterprising business man who ean succeed in 
selling to the farmers an honest and effective commercial 
fertilizer is the best possible missionary of idealism, in fact 
a veritable angel for the spread of sweetness and light. 
There are regions where the capitalist or the company that 
will build a cotton mill or some other kind of factory is res- 
cuing whole communities from degradation. It is poverty 
that has kept the South so backward, and it is poverty alone 
that explains the illiteracy and the lawlessness not merely 
of the Kentucky mountains, but of great areas in other 
States as well. Good schools cannot be supported in regions 
like those, for the palpable reason that the taxable wealth 
of an entire school district cannot yield enough to pay the 
salary of a teacher. But when modern business invades 
those uplands, utilizes the water-power now wasted, opens 
the mines, builds cotton factories, or foundries, the situa- 
tion changes almost as if by magic. 

There will, indeed, ensue a brief period of disturbance 
due to changed social conditions,—to women and children 
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in factories, and other things of incidental or serious disad- 
vantage. But, as against a survival of the sort of life 
that was widely prevalent a century or two ago, all the 
phenomena of our modern industrial life make their appear- 
ance, in full development. The one-room cabin gives place 
to the little house of several rooms. There is rapid diffu- 
sion of those minor comforts and agencies which make for 
self-respect and personal and family advancement. The 
advent of capital, that is to say, of taxable property, is 
speedily followed by the good schoolhouse and the good 
teacher. 

It is instructive to note the transformation that is thus 
taking place in one county after another of the Carolinas, 
or Georgia, or others of the Southern States, because the 
conditions make it possible to witness within a single decade 
the triumph of those business forces which, while they have 
even more truly and completely transformed the prosperous 
parts of America and Europe, have operated more gradu- 
ally through longer periods, and therefore in a less easily- 
perceived and dramatic fashion. 

Our modern ideals have required, not the refinement and 
the culture of the select few, but the uplifting and progress 
of the multitude. This could only be possible through a 
general development of wealth, so vast in comparison with 
what had previously existed as to constitute the most highly 
revolutionary fact in the history of human civilization and 
progress. The man, therefore, who has a clear perception 
of those laws of mind and of society under which modern 
economic forces have been set at work, cannot for a moment 
think that the end and outcome of this modern business 
system is a new kind of human bondage, “the rich growing 
richer and the poor growing poorer;” or that it can mean 
any such thing as the elevation of property at the expense 
of manhood. 

Even if it were a part of my subject to discuss the 
growth of vast individual fortunes as an incident of this 
modern development of wealth, which it is not, there would 
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be no time for more than a passing allusion. And in 
making such an allusion, I might be content to call atten- 
tion to my earlier dictum, that progress is not upon direct 
lines, but tangential or zigzag. When the factory appears 
on the Piedmont slopes of the Appalachian country, it may 
indeed make a fortune for the missionary of civilization who 
planted it there. But meanwhile it has given the whole 
neighborhood its first chance to relate itself to the civilized 
world. I am eontent for the present to leave that neigh- 
borhood in possession of its opportunities, serenely confi- 
dent that it will in due time work out its own completer 
destiny. 

When the capitalist has retired from the scene of his 
exploitation, will the day arrive when the regenerated 
neighborhood will own that factory, and others, too, for 
itself? Very likely. In any case, the neighborhood has 
been emancipated from its worst disadvantages. 

In short, I have little doubt but that the further prog- 
ress of our civilization will give effect to certain economic 
laws and tendencies, and to certain social rules and princi- 
ples, that will make for a higher measure of equality in 
the distribution of realized wealth. Meanwhile wherever 
a practical step can be taken to remedy an evil, let us do 
what we can to promote that step. Let us recognize the 
already great possibilities for useful participation in the 
social and public life that belong to an honorable business 
career. 

From the standpoint of the intellectual interest of the 
young man going into business, let it be borne in mind that 
there are scientifie principles underlying every branch of 
trade or commerce or industry, and that there is almost, if 
not quite, as much room for the delightful play of the 
faculty of imagination in the successful conduct of a soap 
business as in writing poetry or in making statuary groups 
for world’s fairs. The cultivation of public spirit in the 
broad sense, and the determination to be an all-around 
good and efficient citizen and member of the community, 
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will often help a man amazingly to discern the opportunities 
for usefulness that lie in the direct line of his business 
work. The more thoroughly he studies underlying princi- 
ples—whether of a technical sort as related to his own 
trade, or of a general sort having to do with the organiza- 
tion and general methods of commerce—the less likely he 
will be to take narrow and anti-social views of business life. 
The high development of his intelligence in relation to his 
own work will show him the value in his business—as in all 
else in life—of the standard thing, the genuine thing, the 
thing that will bear the test as contrasted with the shoddy, 
or the inferior, or the spurious. 

Our technological schools, our colleges of mechanic arts, 
our institutes of agriculture and their related experiment 
stations,—these are all teaching us many valuable object- 
lessons regarding the way in which the wealth of the 
individual and of the community can at the same time be 
advanced by scientific methods. Thus it is coming about 
that business life is ever more ready to welcome the most 
highly trained kinds of intelligence, inasmuch as it is 
perceived that specialized knowledge is henceforth to be 
the most valuable commodity that a man can possess. 

I have already said that the delicate problems of distri- 
bution must be faced ever more frankly and liberally by 
the modern business world. Thus, those who control 
capital, or administer capitalized enterprises, cannot afford 
any longer to be without a knowledge of the history and 
significance of the labor movement. We should not have 
had the desperate struggle between anthracite coal corpora- 
tions and the miners in Pennsylvania, a year or so ago, if 
there had been a full understanding on the part of the 
capitalists of the honorable and valuable nature of trade 
agreements, and particularly of the history of the relations 
of capital and labor in the bituminous coal districts of the 
United States. I am speaking now from the standpoint of 
the business man. There is much to be said, doubtless, in 
respect to the shortcomings and the sometimes fatuous and 
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even suicidal methods of the labor organizations. But for 
the modern business man who cares to take his place influ- 
entially in commerce, in social life, and as a man among 
men in his city or his commonwealth, it is no longer justi- 
fiable to be unfamiliar with the labor question in its econ- 
omies and its history. 

Herein lies one great service that the university can 
perform (and our best colleges and universities are to-day 
performing it with marked intelligence and ability), the 
service, namely, of providing very liberal courses for young 
men who expect to go into business, in the general science 
of economies, in the history of modern economic progress, 
in the development of the wage system, and in the history 
and methods of organized labor, and in very much else that 
helps to place the life of a practical man of business affairs 
upon a broad and liberal basis. In the early days of our 
history it was the especial function of the college to train 
young men for the ministry. In a somewhat later period 
it was notably true of institutions like Yale and Princeton 
that their training seemed to fit many men for the law and 
for statecraft. We had, you see, passed from that theo- 
cratic phase of colonial New England life to the political 
constructive period of our young republic. 

But we have been passing on until we have emerged in 
a great and transcendent period of commercial expansion 
and scientific discovery and application. It is a hopeful 
sign, therefore, that our universities are discovering and 
recognizing the demand that present-day conditions impose, 
and are training many men in the pursuit of modern 
science, while they are training many others in the under- 
standing of the application of social and economie principles 
to modern life. All this they are doing and can well do 
without ignoring the value of the older forms of scholarship 
and culture. 

Doubtless I have already taxed your patience, but I 
have a few concluding remarks to make upon the ethical 
relations of the business world of to-day toward the polit- 
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ical world; that is to say, towards organized government, 
whether in its sovereign or in its subordinate forms. We 
cannot take too high a ground in proclaiming the value, 
for the present at least, of the political organization of 
society. I should like to dwell upon this point, but I must 
merely state it. If the State: i.e., the political form of 
social organization, is valuable,—it stands to reason that it 
must be respected and maintained at its best. It is also 
obvious that it will have a higher or a lower character and 
efficiency, according to the attitude towards it taken by one 
or another of the dominant factors that make up the com- 
plex body politic. 

Thus, for example, it is the feeling of men in control of 
the political organization in France to-day that the Church, 
as a great factor in ‘the social structure of the nation, is 
essentially hostile to the spirit and purposes of a liberal 
republic. Hence a great disturbance of various relation- 
ships. Ido not cite that instance to express even the shade 
of an opinion. My point is that if the political organiza- 
tion of society is desirable and to be maintained, it is a 
fortunate thing when one finds the dominant forces of 
society rendering loyal and faithful support to the laws and 
institutions of government and recognizing without reserve 
the sovereignty of the State. Yet in our own country there 
is a widespread feeling that many of our most potent forces 
and agencies in our business life are not wholly patriotic, 
in that they are not willing in practice to recognize the 
necessity of the domination of government and of law. I 
do not believe that this is permanently and generally true. 
It would constitute a great danger if it were a fixed ora 
growing tendency.. 

As matters stand, however, every one must admit that 
there is an element of danger that lies in the very fact that 
as a nation we are in a condition of peace, content, and 
prosperity, and do not find our political institutions irk- 
some. The danger consists in this: that under such 
circumstances the rewards of business and professional life 
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are for the most part so much more certain and satisfactory 
than those which come from the precarious pursuit of poli- 
ties, that public interests have a tendency to suffer from 
being in weak hands, while private interests have a 
tendency to assert themselves unduly, from being in the 
hands of men of superior force. Thus it happens that it is 
often difficult for the State to maintain that dignity, that 
mastery, that high position, as the impartial arbiter and 
dispenser of justice, which it is now even more necessary 
than ever that it should maintain, in order that the whole 
social organization should keep a true harmony and a safe 
balance. 

At present, the State is largely concerned with the main- 
tenance of conditions under which the economic and busi- 
ness life may operate equally and prosperously. The State 
in one sense is the master of the people. In another sense 
it is merely their creature and their agent for such purposes 
as they choose to assign it. Is the State then to absorb the 
industrial functions, and are we to develop into a socialistic 
commonwealth? Or, shall the political democracy and the 
coéperative organization of business life go on side by side, 
related at many points but in the main distinct from each 
other? Whatever the relation of the State to industry may 
be destined to become in the distant future, we may be sure 
that there will be no rash upheavals, no harmful socialistic 
experiments, if the potent business world clearly sees how 
necessary to its own salvation it is that the State shall be 
maintained upon a high plane of dignity and honor, and 
that the official dispensation of justice, as well as the official 
administration of the laws, shall be prompt, just, and 
impartial. 

There is no higher duty, therefore, incumbent upon the 
business man of to-day than to bear his part in promoting 
and maintaining the purity of political life. The modern 
business man should regard good government as one of the 
vital conditions of the best economic progress. Yet scores 
of instances are at hand that show to what a painful extent 
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certain business interests again and again, for purposes of 
immediate advantage,—to secure a franchise, to escape a 
tax, or to procure some improper favor or advantage at the 
hands of those in political authority,—have employed cor- 
rupt methods and thus stained the fair escutcheon of Amer- 
ican business honor, while breaking down the one most 
indispensable condition of general business progress, 
namely, honest and efficient free government. 

I will not dwell upon these things. It is enough to say 
that they are things the modern business man must have 
upon his conscience. For, if such offenses come by way of 
the business world, their remedies must also come, and 
indeed can only come, by that same path. In our municipal 
life, for example, it is the aroused interest and zeal of the 
best business community for better government and better 
conditions that can alone produce important results. 
Happily, all over the country we find chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade, merchants’ associations, and other 
bodies of men of practical business affairs, taking their 
stand for the transaction of public business upon high 
standards of character and efficiency. I have no doubt or 
fears as to what the result will be. All of our large cities 
are themselves purely the creations of modern industrial, 
commercial, and transportation conditions. And I hold 
that these very forces of industrial and commercial life that 
have created the problems by bringing together great masses 
of people in crowded communities, must and can in turn 
solve the problems by the application to municipal govern- 
ment of the scientific and intelligent principles which belong 
to the best phases of business life. 

All of this relates to my subject this evening, but I must 
pass it by with a mere statement or two. It belongs to the 
developed constructive imagination and to the trained ethi- 
cal sense of the modern business man to perfect the transit 
systems, to improve the housing conditions, to assure cheap 
sanitary water-supplies, cheap illumination, and, above all, 
due provision for universal education, parks, museums, and 
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opportunities for recreation,—in short, all possible improve- 
ments of enviroment that can make life in our cities not 
merely endurable but beneficial for the people. Here, then, 
is furnished a great field for the definite and conscious 
aspirations of the successful man of business. Here lies a 
great many-sided work for social and moral as well as 
physical and material progress which the business man, in 
the quality of good citizen and man of public spirit, is 
fitted better than any one else to accomplish. 

The intelligent young man who holds before himself 
ideals of usefulness that extend to such projects as these, 
may be sure that the modern conditions of life will bring 
him great opportunities, and he may feel that he is thus 
lifting his business career up to the plane of idealism that 
has, in the past, been reserved for a few exclusive profes- 
sions. Partly through his own endeavors,—largely through 
association in commercial or other organizations with 
others,—he may help to accomplish for the benefit of all 
his fellow-men of a great community one step after another 
in the direction of public works that will meet the needs of 
a high civilization. 

Some of the most useful men, as well as the most unselfish 
and devoted, with whom I come in contact are successful 
business men of large affairs. They are modest and unas- 
suming; simple and direct in their methods; wide as the 
world in their sympathies; lofty as the stars in their 
aspirations for human progress; sagacious beyond other 
classes of men, and respected to the point of veneration by 
those who know them well, because they are men of deeds 
rather than of words, who make good their professions 
from day to day. Business has not so narrowed them, nor 
has devotion to philanthropic ends or public reforms so 
distorted tneir mental visions, that they are not able to 
enjoy what is good in life, whether books, music, pictures, 
the companionship of friends, or the restful contact with 
nature in field or forest. The lives of such men are dom- 
inated by certain fixed ethical standards. Given such 
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moral landmarks, the remarkable conditions and unequalled 
opportunities of modern business life will promote the 
frequent development of men of this kind, with their 
breadth of view and strength of mind and character. It is 
the positive and aggressive attitude toward life, the ethics 
of action, rather than the ethies of negation, that must 
control the modern business world, and that may make our 
modern business man the most potent factor for good in 
this, his own, industrial period. 
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“Render to the Manes what is due them,” says Cicero; 
“they are men who have quitted this life; consider them as 
divine beings.” The ancients in their cherishing attention 
to their departed relatives had one day in the year—among 
the Romans it was the first of Marech—when it was the duty 
of every family to put out its sacred fire and light another 
immediately. 

The significance of the day that you have chosen for 
relighting the fire on our University’s sacred hearth, of 
commemorating the purified members of our community, 
is that it is the birthday of Joseph LeConte. In selecting 
this day you have given evidence of a beautiful instinct of 
our nature. In the lifetime of Professor LeConte it was 
a day of rejoicing, of felicitation that yet another year had 
come round and that a beloved presence was still with us. 
The great fact of that day was the opening of the fountains 
of your love. The most signal fact in Professor LeConte’s 
influence on the University community was the instilling, 
or the educing, of an unqualified love. It was not admira- 
tion, reverence, veneration, that he drew forth. He may 
have been the object of such sentiments; he may have had 
almost adoration, worship; but what he had in the supreme 
degree was the love of all the beings amongst whom he 


* Delivered at the Harmon Gymnasium, February 26, 1904, on the occa- 
sion of Memorial Day. 
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dwelt. And that was a far more wholesome emotion, more 
wholesome for the individual and for the collective body, 
than one of veneration or worship. The attitude of venera- 
tion is one to be directed toward another Power than the 
human. The individual or community cannot indeed be in 
its healthiest state that does not find in other God-given 
natures, human though they be, somewhat to admire, to 
respect, to reverence, and having the sentiment hesitates 
not to manifest it. And there have been and are amongst 
us those who are worthy of respect and reverence, and 
who, even in the unreverential spirit of the age, receive 
the homage they merit. It is but a few nights ago, ina 
notable University gathering, that I saw this feeling illum- 
ining the countenances of many young people as they 
listened to the words of a master. But it was not this 
sentiment that chiefly marked our attitude to Professor 
LeConte. The noblest service he rendered was in making 
us all love him, and in our not being ashamed to admit it. 
The sentiment swelled in our hearts, and we blushed not to 
express it. I shall not try to specify the quality of this 
love by ealling it filial, or brotherly, or by the use of other 
adjective—it was just love. And as love transforms the 
individual and envelops him in a purity of light that he 
knew not before the touch of love came upon him, so I 
think a community like ours of the University is mellowed 
and enriched by the atmosphere that is cast about us by 
the love of Joseph LeConte. 

This is one quality that characterizes the day, that of 
love; and it tinctures the whole sentiment with which we 
approach the service of the hour. Another wholesome 
quality is that a day of rejoicing is used as a day of com- 
memoration. Individually at least we feel the pang, the 
bereavement arising from our losses. But the feeling is 
necessarily and beneficently a transitory one; and so fora 
community, if not for a family too, the fitting day to cele- 
brate after death, as during life, is a birthday. For how- 
ever truly we may believe that death is a new and higher 
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birth, death is for those who remain a matter of sorrow 
and desolation; and to commemorate our friends on the 
anniversary of their death is to revive and emphasize the 
fact of their departure. But commemorating them on this 
birthday is signalizing the most joyous event of human 
experience and signifying our belief in the greater rebirth. 

The year’s call to other duties numbers those of all 
ages—undergraduate and graduate students, officers of the 
University in early life and those who had achieved a full 
life’s work. I still recall with vivid memory the anguish 
that went through the student-body, during my student 
days, when the news came of the sudden death, through 
accident, in the Sierra Nevada mountains, of one of the 
choicest spirits that ever visited our academic home, John 
Taylor, of Grass Valley. The loss to us of that comrade 
is repeated in the loss of comrades to the students of to-day. 
Young lives full of hope, ambition and promise are the 
sacrifices laid by mortality at the altar of immortality. 

Not only comrades of you the students, but colleagues 
of us the Faculty, and no less your friends than your 
instructors, have passed among the Manes of the Univer- 
sity. The fair spirit of Edith Putnam Dart departed in 
the earliest usefulness of her life; the soul of Professor 
John Henry Dye, faithful officer and genial friend, all too 
briefly identified with the University; of Professor Louis 
Du Pont Syle, the wings of his life broken in self-sacrifice; 
of Professor Martin Kellogg, after the longest service 
granted to any one to devote to the University; and of 
Professor Felicien Victor Paget, after a two years’ contest 
with the inevitable. 

Professor Syle served the University for many years. 
He was a man of great versatality, perhaps too great, for 
while he had an undoubted vocation, he was not always 
steadfast in the claim for and pursuit of that vocation. He 
could do well in many lines; he could do best in a special 
line. It is a matter of gratitude that he was able to fulfill 
his mission so far as he did; it is a matter of deep regret 
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that he was not able to accomplish it to the full extent of 
his native talent. He was appreciated and loved far beyond 
what he knew; and there was the pity of it, for his heart 
craved for sympathy. Sensitive to real or fancied wrong, 
he was pliable as a child to kind and friendly influences. 
He was independent in his views and fearless in maintaining 
them. The many students who received his stimulating 
aid; the many friends who knew his sincere and genuine 
nature; and all who admire the qualities of honesty, inde- 
pendence and loyalty, will join to-day in commemorating 
his merits and invoking the presence of his blessed shade. 

Professor Kellogg’s services and character have been 
portrayed to us in the special memorial exercises held last 
September. They were then depicted with an eloquence 
and an amplitude of treatment that leaves little to be said. 
Let me remind you, however, that he was Professor in the 
College of California from 1860 to 1869; from 1869 to 1893 
he was Professor in the University; from 1890 to 1893 he 
was Acting President, and from 1898 to 1899 he was Presi- 
dent of the University; and from 1899 to 1903 he was 
Professor Emeritus, and in that capacity he did the full 
work of an instructor. And let me further remind you 
that in this service of forty-three years there was never 
any shrinking from duty—that it was a continued and 
unremitting devotion to the duties of his office. He never 
deviated from his appointed pathway, either for idle dalli- 
ance or to gain some eminence whence by spectacular effect 
he might win the plaudits of the multitude. Never a facti- 
tious or a meretricious act marked the course of his social 
or professional life. He was absolutely the same, so far as 
any human eye could see, from hour to hour, from day to 
day, from year to year. He accepted what he was asked 
to do; he never sought the opportunity. He was ready 
habitually to oceupy the humble place. If he was asked 
to be spokesman, to be guide: “Yes,” his simple response, 
he would essay that 'rdle. For when his selection was 
fitting, he would recognize the fact. His self-abnegation 
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was not owing to self-depreciation. He knew the measure 
of his powers, and felt the possibilities of his success. But 
he ever acted in accordance with his character. And that 
is wherein lies the lesson of his life. That is what consti- 
tutes him one of the moral pillars of the University. And 
in recognizing that position of Professor Kellogg in the 
structure of the University, I must mention his co-equals 
of moral service in the upbuilding of this spiritual temple 
of California. First, there is the high-minded and philo- 
sophie Henry Durant, who planted the modest germ of 
human culture here, and who lived to see and enjoy for a 
brief time the fruition of his hopes, and best of all to 
foresee the larger increase of moral product in the many 
coming generations. Then there is, secondly, the man 
whom I personally most revere, twenty years professor, 
seven years president, John LeConte. Thirdly, the com- 
manding intellect in California in his day, Horatio Stebbins. 
And, fourthly, the one whose birthday thisis. These to my 
mind are the moral pillars on which the foundations of the 
University rest.” 

Professor Kellogg had a sustained character: in the 
thirty-two years of personal acquaintance, some of them 
years of very close and intimate association, I never observed 
a single breach in the perfect line, a single tilting in the per- 
fect equipoise of that character. No matter what the trying 
occasion, and there were many; no matter what the great 
emergency to test a man’s heroic strength, and such emerg- 
encies were not lacking; no matter how many causes of 
annoyance and friction, that catch a man off guard, irritate 
and goad him past endurance; Martin Kellogg met the ocea- 
sion, was equal to the emergency, was never off guard, and 
never suffered beyond his endurance. I said he was never 
off guard; but that does not exactly express my apprecia- 
tion of the man. He never showed that he was consciously 
on guard. It came to grow on one in years of association 
with him that, in that well-built and strongly fortified 
character of his, he needed to give no thought to outposts 
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and sentinels to his conduct. The strength of his unassail- 
able position lay in the fact that every day and hour he was 
performing his duty. One unswerving service of devotion 
to duty could not but build up this adamantine character. 
I know not what was the central essence of Martin Kellogg’s 
nature, whence sprang the motive force. He was not a man 
of many confidences. Doubtless one could have penetrated, 
if he had sought through sympathy’s seductive devices, into 
his heart’s secret thoughts and struggles. But his life tells 
us only that, whatever may have been the anguish and 
passionate longings of his heart, these emotions were never 
shown to the world; never displayed for the purpose of 
winning sympathy, for gaining applause, for breaking the 
force of an attack, or through mere human weakness. <A 
calm front was always exhibited to the world: stolid to the 
indifferent and inimical, diffused with a kindly radiance to 
the friendly. A wonderful character, this. We read and 
hear much of “character-building.” In the ease of Martin 
Kellogg’s massive character, if not in every case under the 
sun, this process must have been an essentially simple one, 
while incontestably an immensely difficult one. What is the 
process? To do what he was called to do in the way and at 
the time he was called to do it. No shirking; no evasion; 
no striving for glory; no straining after effect; no trifling 
with moral principles; but the quiet, steady, unperturbed 
laying of stone upon stone until life’s task is finished. 

The last to enter the heaven that we keep about us is 
Professor Paget. Born in France, in the mountains of the 
Jura, educated at the Universities of Strassbourg and 
Grenoble, the first forty years of his life were passed in 
his native country. During that time, however, he visited 
Italy, Spain, Switzerland, and Germany. His intelligent 
mind was open to the impressions which such voyagings 
may give. It accepted what was sympathetic; it rejected 
what was antipathetic. His intellect was enriched and 
broadened, not narrowed, as not infrequently happens, into 
provincial conceit of the unapproached excellence of one’s 
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own country. He served in the war of 1870. He came 
forth from that struggle an ardent republican; perhaps he 
was such before. He also came forth from it with an 
abhorrence of war. No doubt his nature was always of a 
pacific disposition. And what is the most admirable fact, 
in this connection, is that, while keenly feeling the eruel 
effects of the invasion on his couutry, he justly awarded the 
blame for that war to the places where it belonged both in 
France and in Prussia. To the German people, neither 
collectively nor as individuals, did his resentment go out. 
His warmest feelings were extended to many individual 
Germans, and he looked upon a Franco-German alliance as 
a desirable result. And there was much of personal tragedy 
in the war for him and his kindred, for we learn, only after 
his death, that during these last thirty years he had been 
toiling to rehabilitate the destroyed family fortune, besides 
contributing to the support of three sisters. After the war, 
marrying, he set his face to the New World, arriving in 
California in May, 1876. I became acquainted with him 
in those early years of his residence in this vicinity, but it 
was only comparatively recently that I came into his closer 
friendship. A man strangely bashful, he never wholly 
overcame the defensive attitude that a bashful man natu- 
rally has in a foreign country. It was too bad that what 
I may eall an official hand could never have been extended 
in sympathetic -cordiality, for then his own life would have 
been happier and his usefulness would have been doubled. 
He was a cultivated scholar, of refined tastes and with an 
appreciative insight into Romanic literature. He was a 
zealous student, never tiring in his diligent research. He 
was singularly attached to the University, singularly inter- 
ested in its prosperity, singularly solicitous for its right 
organization. His bashful nature and his depreciation of 
his command of the English language kept him aloof from 
the official discussion of University matters. His separation 
from what was of so great interest was always a matter of 
regret to him. It led, of course, to his being misunder- 
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stood, as well as to his own misunderstanding of events. 

His mind being supremely French, was keenly critical; 
but never did criticism have less venom. For his nature 
was gentle, refined, beautiful; and was adverse to what was 
harsh and unjust in judgments. Knowing him as a type, 
one could but love and admire the French character. And 
I have known others, maybe coming in contact just here 
and there in their natures, for the French while most 
cordially taking you into the vestibules, do not, without 
knowledge of you, let you approach the sacred hearth-fires 
of their hearts; and in these touches of acquaintance I have 
recognized the sweetness and beauty of that Gallic spirit 
that I learned to know largely in the being of Professor 
Paget. 

Personal afflictions through death have come to members 
of the University, which are also sorrows to the community. 
Of such I may not speak from this platform; but of 
Madame Paget, whose death followed that of her husband 
in two weeks’ time, I may appropriately say a few words. 
While her life was perhaps no more a self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to her husband than many another woman’s to her 
family, yet the manner of it was exceptional. She took 
upon herself the business of the household, the whole 
financial management, leaving to Professor Paget his entire 
time for literary pursuits. She was a woman of extroardi- 
nary activity, and occupations outside her home were 
numerous and varied. She was always thoughtful of 
others; she was forever engaged in personal charities and 
acts of helpfulness. But what concerns us particularly is 
her absorbing interest in the University. It was her con- 
stant thought, and while, as I have said, she removed all 
business cares from her husband’s shoulders, they discussed 
together all her plans and projects. One important project 
for the University she was in some measure able to achieve; 
and one day, when a hospital for students is realized, it 
is well to remember that the inception of the idea and the 
nucleus of the fund therefor came from Madame Paget. 
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For there is a substantial nest-egg for that purpose in the 
eare of the Regents, largely formed through her efforts. 
And again, after Professor Paget’s death, Madame Paget 
made an eventual provision for a scholarship for students 
of French. That is to say, after providing for the necessi- 
ties of dependent relatives and for preserving the family 
honor, this couple, recognizing the kindnesses offered them 
in this foreign land, requited them to the full extent of 
their ability. They owed, in fact, nothing either materially 
or spiritually; for on both sides they had been more than 
punctual in all obligations. It is unnecessary to say that 
this State had in fact received a full compensation for 
whatever salary had been paid to Professor Paget. But 
they did not regard it in that light, but wished to leave a 
memorial of their gratitude and love. 

Once more, it is the moral basis from which we get the 
highest contribution in our professors and instructors. A 
scholar Professor Paget surely was, and worthy occupant of 
the chair of Romanic Languages and Literatures. For the 
service of scholarship rendered by him, we may say that he 
received a pecuniary compensation. But the precious 
thing, above rubies in value, was intercourse with this 
elevated, sweet and serene character. 

Let us now for a moment place together in one picture 
these three noble characters:—LeConte, Kellogg, Paget. 
They were types-widely separated in many ways. Professor 
LeConte was a man of Southern birth, breeding and instinct. 
His life work lay in the field of natural science. Professor 
Kellogg was thoroughly a New Englander in his extraction. 
His first years spent in the ministry of the Gospel, his life 
and interest were centered in the language and literature of 
the Romans. Professor Paget was French—French in birth 
and ancestry, French in feeling and interests. In many 
respects, therefore, they were widely separated. We may 
well be thankful that men of such diverse points of view 
are brought together in this educational focus. It is not 
the contrasts, however, that I wish to bring out. And it 
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seems to me that they possessed certain very important 
qualities in common: qualities in the last analysis the most 
important. First, then, they were all three gentlemen. 
This is their first ground of meeting lying outside the terri- 
torial lines of nationality. This matter of manners was no 
mere surface polish, it had a deep moral foundation. With 
Professor Kellogg’s reticence and Professor Paget’s shy- 
ness, the urbanity of the one and the courtly manner of the 
other must have arisen from a native gentleness of charac- 
ter. In the case of Professor LeConte the manifestation 
was somewhat different; for he was not reticent, and the 
only timidity he had was the usual timidity of the scholar, 
the non-obtrusiveness of the man of letters or of science in 
a self-assertive world. His abounding cordiality always, 
therefore, found free play; but how delicate, refined, and 
gentle it was. How careful each of these three never to 
wound the feelings of his fellow-man! 

Next, the point of resemblance between the three was in 
the simplicity and sincerity of their character. This sim- 
plicity was, perhaps, most manifest in Professor LeConte, 
because it was so obviously present in every action and his 
whole attitude, in his free and unrestrained manners. 
Intellectually, the others were not so simple and uncon- 
scious as he. But in all essential acts of life, in home-life, 
so far as I was privileged to know them, in social relations, 
in habits and tastes, simplicity was the characteristic of 
their conduct. 

Where simplicity is, sincerity cannot be far off. For 
the dominant quality of these men was in character, in a 
moral structure wrought into the elements of their nature. 
A moment’s reflection for all who knew him at that time 
will of course disclose the perfect simplicity and sincerity 
' that marked the nine years of President Kellogg’s admin- 
istration of the University. It was not Professor Kellogg’s 
disposition to tell other people that they were not sincere, 
or to criticize another in any way. He pursued his own course 
with uprightness and steadfastness; he did not take upon 
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himself to censure others. Professor LeConte’s nature was 
so ingenuous that he seemed never to see guile in any other 
person. Pretense would have shocked him, if he had 
become really conscious that men were pretentious and pre- 
tenders. Professor Paget’s mind was more analytical. He 
saw the shams, and detesting, was bold to denounce. His 
own order of life was so simple and sincere, that it grieved 
and outraged his indignant soul that any should be striving 
for unworthy ends or using unworthy means. 

I would say to you, heed then the call of the time, and 
pay respect to these followers of the Gospel of Simplicity 
and Sincerity. 

St. Augustine says, in the Civitas Dei: ‘Wherefore 
we must by no means seek, through the supposed mediation 
of demons, to avail ourselves of the benevolence or benefi- 
cence of the gods, or rather of the good angels, but through 
resembling them in the possession of a good will, through 
which we are with them, and live with them, and worship 
with them the same God, although we cannot see them with 
the eyes of our flesh. But it is not in locality we are dis- 
tant from them, but in merit of life, caused by our miser- 
able unlikeness to them in will, and by the weakness of our 
character; for the mere fact of our dwelling on earth under 
the conditions of life in the flesh does not prevent our fellow- 
ship with them. It is only prevented when we, in the 
impurity of our hearts, mind earthly things. But in this 
present time, while we are being healed that we may event- 
ually be as they are, we are brought near to them by faith, 
if by their assistance we believe that He who is their 
blessedness is also ours.” 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


FELICIEN VICTOR PAGET, 
EMMANUEL MARIE PAGET, 





Bound together by the affections and associations of a #4 


third of a century, death could not long part the souls of 
Félicien Victor and Emmanuel Marie Paget. Their going 
has left, not one, but two vacant places in our circle; but 
in mourning her double loss the University does not grudge 
them the boon of having passed together into the Great 
Beyond. Of an ancient and honorable family of Franche- 
Comté, Félicien Paget was born on June 27, 1833, at 
Petit-Villard, France. He received in 1862 the degree of 
Bachelier és Lettres from the University of Strasbourg, 
and three years later the degree of Bachelier és Sciences 
from the University of Grenoble. His college education 
was devoted particularly to the classics and to history, and 
was supplemented by much vacation travel through Europe. 
In the Franco-Prussian war he served as an officer in the 
Franes-Tireurs, and it was during these troublous years 
that he was married at Paris in 1870 to Emmanuel Marie 
Jacquet. From the restless times which followed the war 
in France they came together to the New World to seek 
peace and opportunity. A course of lectures which Professor 
Paget delivered in San Francisco gained him the recogni- 
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tion of the University, and in 1887 he was called to Berkeley 
as instructor in French and Spanish. In the years which 
followed he was promoted through the various grades to the 
Professorship of French and Spanish Languages in 1894. 
In 1898 his sphere of teaching was extended to include the 
literatures of these peoples as well as their languages. In 
1900 the whole department was reorganized and broadened 
and he was placed at its head as Professor of the Romanic 
Languages and Literatures. A year ago Professor Paget 
was foreed by failing health to retire from active instruec- 
tion, but the University honored him in his retirement with 
the title of Professor Emeritus of the Romanie Languages 
and Literatures. In the work of his department his especial 
interests were the writings of his great countryman, Victor 
Hugo, and the philology of Old French. To hear these 
lectures, and others delivered in French, on the movements 
and periods in French literature many generations of students 
have entered his class-rooms to listen with pleasure and 
with appreciation. 

In collaboration with Professor Edward T. Owen, now 
of the University of Wisconsin, formerly Professor of 
. French here, Professor Paget published annotated editions 
of the “Travailleurs de la Mer,” by Victor Hugo; ‘“ Ursule 
Mirouet,” by H. de Balzac; and of “Cinq-Mars,” by Alfred 
de Vigny. On December 23, 1903, he passed to his rest. 
The campus will see no more, but those who have known 
him will not forget the dignity of his courtly figure and 
manners; nor can younger generations of students know, 
as have the older, the great- and kind-heartedness of this 
fine representative of the old noblesse of French spirit. 

Not less than did her husband Madame Paget loved and 
labored for the University; next to him there was nothing 
which had a higher place in her heart. Even in sorrow her 
devotion was not lessened, for in the few remaining days 
of her life she bestowed upon the University the library 
which her husband had loved and labored in, and at her 
death she provided for a scholarship in memory of him. 
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Providentially it was not given her to mourn him long, and 
on January 4, 1904, she followed him to the last rest; 
but in student social gatherings and in the society of the 
University community she leaves a place which will long 
wait to be filled by a presence possessing the grace and 
charm that were hers. 


THE FIRST BARBARA WEINSTOCK LECTURE ON THE 
MORALS OF TRADE. 


The first Barbara Weinstock Lecture on the Morals of 
Trade was delivered at Hearst Hall on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 4th by Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews, of New York. The subject of 
his address, the text of which appears in another part of 
the CHRONICLE, was “Public Duties and Relations of Mod- 
ern Business Life.” 

Dr. Albert Shaw, who was selected to begin this series 
of lectures, began while still a graduate student at Iowa 
College to devote a part of his attention to journalism. 
Ever since that time he has continued to engage in 
journalistic work, while still keeping in close touch with 
the work of universities. In 1884 he received the degree of 
Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins university for work in history 
and political science, contributing meanwhile, and for sev- 
eral years afterwards, to the editorial columns of the Minne- 
apolis Tribune. This was broken by a year’s absence at 
European universities and was resumed upon his return to 
this country, but not to the exclusion of his membership 
in many learned societies and a participation in the great 
public functions of American universities. Twelve years 
ago he began the publication of the American Monthly 
Review of Reviews, and through its columns has performed 
great services to American citizenship. In the department 
of the magazine denoted as the Progress of the World 
he gives his personal exposition of passing events with 
well-proved wisdom and fairness and with a notable insight 
into the affairs of the world. 
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Dr. Shaw’s writings, aside from this constant work of 
editorial reviews, have been in the form of magazine articles 
and books on political science and economics; but in par- 
ticular he has studied and written on the problems of muni- 
cipal government now confronting the United States, based 
on an intimate acquaintance both with conditions here, in 
Great Britain, and on the Continent of Europe. 

It is a particularly happy event that to deliver this first 
Barbara Weinstock Lecture,—in its foundation the first 
endowed lectureship in the University of California,—a 
man could be chosen who has contributed so much to raise 
American civic ideas, to quicken the public conscience, and 
to inform the public mind. During his brief stay Dr. Shaw 
was entertained by members of the University faculty and 
by men of San Francisco prominent in business and in 
municipal affairs. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


Like the agricultural extension work, the new depart- 
ment of University Extension has now extended its activities 
widely through the State. Fourteen courses of twelve bi- 
weekly lectures each has been given throughout the winter 
in fourteen different California towns. Professor H. Morse 
Stephens, director of the department, himself has given nine 
courses, lecturing on “The French Revolution” in some 
towns and on*“The History of Writing History” in others, 
his centers being Red Bluff, Marysville, Napa, Chico, 
Covina, Pasadena, Long Beach, Santa Barbara, and San 
Francisco. In San Francisco, where the course is under 
the auspices of the Mechanics Institute, the audiences have 
constantly exceeded a thousand. Mr. Garrick Mallory 
Borden, Staff Lecturer, has given a course on “ Florence and 
the Renaissance—History, Art, and Literature,” at Fresno, 
Visalia, Merced, and Modesto. Mr. Jerome B. Landfield is 
delivering a course at Sacramento, on “Russia.” Travelling 
libraries and syllabuses are supplied and class work offered 
for those who wish thus to supplement the lectures. Two 
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hours of University credit will be granted to those who 
successfully complete this optional class work and pass the 
examinations set. 


SUMMER SESSION. 


As has been the case in past Summer Sessions the fac- 
ulty for the session of 1904 will include many distinguished 
teachers from the leading colleges and universities of the 
country. In addition to these the Exposition at St. Louis 
and the learned congresses which are to be held there have . 
made it convenient for a number of the best-known scien- 
tists and literary men of Europe to accept appointments. 
Among these are Sir William Ramsay of University College, 
London, who will give for the first time a course of lectures 
on Recent Developments in Chemical Theories, and which 
will be based partly on the behavior and properties of 
radium; Professor Svante A. Arrhenius of Stockholm, the 
well-known exponent of physical chemistry, who will make 
public the results of his recent investigations in serum the- 
rapy; Professor Hugo de Vries, the noted botanist of 
Amsterdam, who will deliver a course of lectures on the 
Mutation of Species in Plants; and Professor James Ward 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, who will offer courses in psy- 
chology. From Canada will come Dr. Reginald Aldworth 
Daly, Geologist to Canada for the International Boundary 
Commission, who will conduct courses in physical geo- 
graphy. The department of history will contain a notable 
group of men in Frederick Jackson Turner, Professor of 
American History in the University of Wisconsin, Archi- 
bald Cary Coolidge of Harvard, who will deliver a course 
of lectures upon the Eastern Question, and Professors Ber- 
nard Moses and H. Morse Stephens of the University fac- 
ulty. Among the other well-known teachers who will come 
from American institutions are Francis Barton Gummere, 
Professor of English in Haverford College; Morris Hickey 
Morgan, Professor of Classical Philology in Harvard 
University; Albert Augustus Stanley, Professor of Music 
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in the University of Michigan; Frank Morton MeMurry, Pro- 
fessor of the Theory and Practice of Teaching in Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Hammond Lamont, editor 
of the New York Evening Post, formerly Professor of 
Rhetoric in Brown University; Charles Hall Grandgent, Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages in Harvard University; and 
Fonger de Haan, Professor of Spanish in Bryn Mawr 
College. 


DEFALCATION OF SECRETARY W. A. McKOWEN. 


Karly in December irregularities were discovered in the 
accounts of the Secretary of the Board of Regents, W. A. 
McKowen. He thereupon confessed to having misappro- 
priated University funds. He was placed under arrest on a 
charge of embezzlement. To this he pleaded guilty and was 
sentenced to six years and eleven months in San Quentin. 
The amount of shortage is slightly above $51,000. Mr. 
Victor H. Henderson, President’s Secretary, has since 
served as Acting Secretary of the Board of Regents. 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS. 


On January 21st the will of Charles F. Doe, whose 
death occurred in San Francisco during the preceding 
week, was offered for probate. By its provisions he left to 
the University twenty-four per cent. of his whole estate, to 
be devoted to the erection of a new library building. The 
estate consists largely of valuable real estate in San 
Franciseo, and this proportion of it will have a value of 
$600,000, and possibly more. President Wheeler, in 
announcing the gift, said: “With this sum a building 
worthy of the University and of the State can be erected 
and large enough to meet the needs of the next twenty 
years. As time calls for enlargements they can be built. 
Everyone acquainted with the internal workings and needs 
of the University knows that no lack is so bitterly felt as 
that of a proper library building. No gift could have been 
as much appreciated by as many people. Henceforth the 
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name of Charles F. Doe is forever enrolled among the 
greatest benefactors of the State.” 

The late Charles Franklin Doe was a native of the State 
of Maine, having been born on the old family homestead in 
West Parsonfield, York County, August 23, 1833. He was 
the youngest of twelve children in a family which comes of 
the purest and sturdiest old New England stock. His 
father’s ancestors came from England to Newmarket, New 
Hampshire, about the year 1650. On his mother’s side 
his ancestry is traced back to the Non-eonformists who 
emigrated from England to Holland and in 1632 followed 
the Pilgrim Fathers to New England. 

On the homestead farm Mr. Doe was brought up as a 
tiller of the soil, but not finding this altogether congenial, 
he left home, taught school, and engaged in various other 
occupations throughout New England. In 1857 he came to 
San Francisco to join his elder brother Bartlett, who had 
in 1850 established himself as a dealer in windows and 
doors. They, with a third brother, John, carried on and 
built up this business, which became the foundation of their 
fortunes. The firm grew to be the California Door Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Doe was President at the time of his 
death. He was a man of extremely modest and retiring 
disposition, but was admired for his sterling qualities by all 
who knew or dealt with him. 

Mrs. William H. Crocker has donated $2500 in further- 
ance of the anthropological work now being carried on in 
Mexico under the direction of Mrs. Zelia Nuttall. 

Colonel George W. Bauer has again donated $50 to the 
library of Mim Kaph Mim, the chemistry society. 

Mr. Rudolph J. Taussig, Regent of the University and 
President, of the Mechanics’ Institute, San Francisco, has 
offered one hundred dollars as a prize to be awarded for 
the best historical essay submitted in a competition to be 
known as the “Bryce Historical Essay” competition. The 
prize is to be awarded on Charter Day, 1905, and the com- 
petition to be limited to membership of the Senior Class 
and graduates of one year’s standing. 
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CHARTER DAY. 


Charter Day, which marked the beginning of the forty- 
fourth year of the life of the University, and its thirty-sixth 
as a State institution, was observed in an appropriate 
manner. The exercises were held in the Harmon Gymna- 
sium, the condition of the weather not permitting the use 
of the Greek Theater for the purpose. The addresses of 
the day, which are to be found printed elsewhere in this 
number of the CHRONICLE, were delivered by President 
James Burrill Angell, of the University of Michigan, and 
President Wheeler. 

In the afternoon the Alumni held their annual Alumni 
Conference in the Philosophy Building. Over seventy-five 
alumni were present. At this meeting it was decided to 
hold the annual Charter Day conference in San Francisco 
hereafter, and also to discontinue the practice of holding an 
annual Commencement Luncheon. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC FUND. 


A committee under the chairmanship of Professor Armes 
is endeavoring to establish a fund which may be used as a 
basis for bringing lecturers, musical recitals, and dramatic 
performances to the University. As a general rule these 
more than pay for themselves, but hitherto it has not been 
possible to guarantee any payment for the performances, 
and many opportunities for hearing really good entertain- 
ments have been lost. A successful concert by the Kilties 
Band was given in the Greek Theater on March 2d. It is 
hoped that in the course of time the fund will reach such 
proportions that the income may be used for the purpose of 
bringing musical and dramatic talent to the University. 


LECTURES AND UNIVERSITY MEETINGS. 


On January 14th the University had the pleasure of 
listening to an address in French by M. Emile Labarthe, 
on “L’esprit frangais et l’étranger.” He is in this coun- 
try on a commission from the French Republic to study 
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American social conditions, and has served his government 
previously on many foreign missions of this and other 
characters. The address was delivered under the auspices 
of the Alliance Frangaise. 

Through the kindness of Mr. James D. Phelan a Uni- 
versity audience was the first to hear Mr. William Butler 
Yeats, the Irish poet and scholar, after his arrival on this 
coast. Upon the inspiration of his first view of the Greek 
Theatre Mr. Yeats spoke of that phase of the intellectual 
revival in Ireland, which is endeavoring to uplift the Irish 
stage and to restore the national drama. 


At the first University Meeting of the second term the 
speakers were Dr. Edward R. Taylor, Dean of the Hastings 
College of the Law, and Regent F. W. Dohrmann. Dr. 
Taylor made an appeal to university men to oppose the 
growth of modern materialism. Regent Dohrmann gave 
to a most attentive audience what he considered the elements 
and principles of success in life. 


At the second University Meeting the speakers were 
Mr. John MeNaught, Managing Editor of the San Francisco 
Call, and Mr. William T. Reid, Jr., Assistant Head Master 
of the Belmont School. Mr. McNaught advocated a closer 
affiliation between the universities and journalism, the 
teaching of journalism in the universities, and the pro- 
fession of journalism for college men. Mr. Reid made an 
appeal for clean college sport. 


The time set for the third University Meeting, happen- 
ing to fall on the anniversary of Professor LeConte’s birth- 
day, which has now been raised to the place of the Univer- 
sity Memorial Day, the hour was given over to memorial | 
exercises in commemoration of Professor LeConte and of 
the members of the University circle who have been called 
by death within the past year. After a devotional service 
conducted by the Rev. J. K. McLean, the principal address 
was delivered by Professor William Carey Jones, and on 
behalf of the students an address was made by Max Thelen, 
President of the Associated Students. 
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The fourth University Meeting of the term was held on 
April first. The speakers were-the Hon. James D. Phelan 
of San Francisco, Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President of 
the Pacific Theological Seminary, and Dr. Eduard Meyer. 


At the University Meeting of April 15th the speaker 
was Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., editor of the Outlook and 
for many years pastor of the Plymouth Congregational 
Chureh, Brooklyn. Dr. Abbott spoke of the splendid 
opportunities of the college man of the west to accomplish 
work for the moral welfare of the nation. 


Dr. Eduard Meyer, Professor of Ancient History in the 
University of Berlin, and known throughout the world’s 
historical circles as the greatest authority on topics of 
Ancient History, delivered two lectures at the University, 
on Wednesday and Thursday, March 30 and 31. Dr. Meyer 
came to the University of California directly from the Fif- 
tieth Convocation and the exercises connected with the Rec- 
ognition of the Indebtedness of American Universities to the 
Ideals of German Scholarship, purposely to deliver these 
lectures. His topics were “The Emergence of the Indi- 
vidual in Ancient Times, the Prophets of Israel, Zoroaster, 
Hesiod and their Compeers,” and “Socrates.” 

On May 15th, 18th, and 20th Dr. Georg Steindorff, 
Professor of Egyptology in the University of Leipzig, and 
Lecturer for 1904 of the American Committee for Lectures 
on Religions, gave a series of three lectures on The Religion 
of Egypt. Dr. Steindorff crossed the continent to deliver 
these lectures. His topics were: “The Development of 
Egyptian Religion,” “The Views of the Ancient Egyptians 
concerning Life after Death,” and Graves and Burials in 
Egypt: Religion Outside Egypt.” 

Alford W. Cooley, of the United States Civil Srrvice 
Commission, addressed the members of the University on 
the afternoon of April 15th, on “Civil Service Reform.” 
After his address steps were taken toward the formation of 
a University of California Civil Service Reform Associa- 
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tion. Both students and members of the faculty will be 
eligible to membership in this association. 

During the last week of February Director W. W. 
Campbell of the Lick Observatory delivered at the Univer- 
sity the first two Lick Astronomical lectures for the year. 
The first of these was on “The Motion of the Solar System 
Through Space;” the second gave the results of Professor 
Campbell’s investigations into some of the remarkable 
temporary stars of late years. It was largely for the dis- 
tinction which he attained in this line of stellar investiga- 
tion that to Dr. Campbell was recently awarded the Lalande 
Prize of the Academy of Sciences. 

Hon. Horace Davis, President of the University from 
1888 to 1890, and now President of the Sperry Flour Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, addressed the students of the 
College of Agriculture under the auspices of the student 
Agricultural Club, March 25th, on “California Wheat from 
the Miller’s Standpoint.” On April 2d Judge Peter Snell 
of Sacramento delivered an address under the same auspices 
on “Agricultural Education.” 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


Elwood Mead, Professor of Irrigation, has returned to 
the University from a personal inspection of irrigation 
systems in Europe. His lectures for the present term deal 
mainly with irrigation problems and systems in foreign 
lands and their applicability to irrigation needs in the 
United States, particularly in California. Professor Mead’s 
recent investigations in Southern Europe are largely the 
basis of his lectures. 

Professor Arnold V. Stubenrauch has also recently 
returned to Berkeley, from a month’s stay in Washington. 
During this time he aided in obtaining for the Pacific Coast 
two important Government Experiment Stations, one at 
Mecca on the edge of the Colorado Desert, which will be 
devoted to the study of palm culture, and the other in the 
Sacramento Valley near Chico, intended for the study of 
seed and plant introduction. 
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Professor C. W. Woodworth has for three months past 
been carrying on an interesting economic experiment in the 
culture of bees and the production of honey. He has had 
constructed what is in effect a beehive made entirely of 
glass. Through this all the honey-making operations of 
the bees are being carefully watched, and in addition the 
materials used by the bees and the honey produced are 
being carefully weighed. An important feature of the 
experiment is the substitution of artificially prepared food 
in the place of the usual plant products from which the 
honey is made. The object of the test is to ascertain the 
minimum cost of production and at the same time to secure 
as good if not a superior quality of honey. The experiment 
promises to be highly successful. 

Since the issuance of the last number of the CHRONICLE 
the Agricultural Department has published two twenty-page 
bulletins, one containing directions for spraying the codling 
moth, by Professor C. W. Woodworth, and a second, a 
report on the asparagus rust investigations, by Professor 
Ralph E. Smith. In addition to these there are ready for 
publication circulars on reading courses, and a bulletin 
upon fowl cholera. 


TRAVELS OF FACULTY MEMBERS. 


Professor W. A. Setchell, who has been spending the 
past eight months in Europe observing the work and equip- 
ment of the botanical departments of various universities 
and the methods of investigation of well-known botanists, 
is now in New Zealand, where he plans to spend several 
weeks in studying the algae of the famous New Zealand 
hot springs. 

President Wheeler was away from the University for 
four weeks during the months of February and March, on 
a brief trip in the East, much of which was occupied in 
visiting men and universities with the object of working 
out the reorganization of the Department of Romanic Lan- 
guages and the development of the College of Commerce, 
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the latter of which is made possible by the availability of 
the income from the Flood endowment. While in the 
East President Wheeler, in company with Professor C. M. 
Bakewell, represented the University of California at the 
annual meeting of the Association of American Univer- 
sities, at New Haven. On Saturday, March 12, President 
Wheeler attended and addressed the exercises commemo- 
rating the 15th anniversary of the founding of the Thacher 
School, at Nordhoff, his subject being “The American 
Boy.” 

Professor Edmund O’ Neill returned from his trip around 
the world in time to resume his duties in the Chemistry 
Department with the opening of the present term. Professor 
O’Neill’s tour was made with the object of studying the 
methods of obtaining oil in the world’s large oil-producing 
centers. 

Recorder James Sutton was absent from the University 
during the month of February on a tour of the Eastern 
States, undertaken for the purpose of studying methods of 
keeping records in use in all the larger Eastern Universities, 
particularly with a view to the plans for the arrangement 
of the Recorder’s offices in the new California Hall. 

Professor Wm. E. Ritter and Mr. Loye Miller of the 
Department of Zodlogy have returned from San Diego, 
where they have for four weeks been studying marine 
animal and plant life. This work was done for the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries, and was the commencement 
upon the general plan for a detailed survey of the waters of 
the Pacific, which will take several years to accomplish. 


STUDENTS’ OBSERVATORY ENLARGED. 


The Students’ Observatory has been enlarged and its 
usefulness made much greater by the addition of several 
new domes for the accommodation of astronomical instru- 
ments. The new quarters were formally opened on Satur- 
day evening, January 30th, with appropriate exercises. 
President Wheeler, Professor W. W. Campbell, Dr. R. T. 
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Crawford, Dr. B. L. Newkirk, Dr. A. F. and Professor 
A. O. Leuschner made addresses. The members of the 
Astronomical Society of the Pacific were invited guests. 


ADDITIONS TO THE FACULTY. 


Miss Jessica Peixotto assumed her duties as Lecturer in 
in Sociology with the beginning of the year. Miss Peixotto 
received her Doctor’s degree from Columbia last May, for 
work in Socialogy. 

Dr. Thomas Walker Page, who has been for a year and 
a half Professor of History in the University of Texas, has 
returned to the University of California as Associate Pro- 
fessor of Mediaeval History. 

Dr. Richard Henebry has been appointed to the recently 
created position of Instructor in Celtic Philology. Dr. 
Henebry will give his first instruction at the University 
during the coming Summer Session. 

Dr. Henry Rand Hatfield has been appointed Associate 
Professor of Accounting. Professor Hatfield comes to the 
University from the University of Chicago, where he has 
been for six years Professor of Political Economy. For 
the last three years Professor Hatfield has been Dean of 
the College of Commerce at that university. 


THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 


According to instructions sent from Oxford, the exam- 
ination for the Rhodes Scholarship were held on April 13th 
and 14th. There were six examinations in all, on the fol- 
lowing subjects: Arithmetic, Algebra or Geometry, Greek 
or Latin Grammar, Translation from English into Latin 
prose, and Latin Authors. From among those who have 
passed these examinations the holder of the Oxford scholar- 
ship will be selected by President Wheeler. 


HALF HOUR OF MUSIC. 


During the present term the various student musical 
organizations of the University have given in the Greek 
Theatre, one of them each Sunday afternoon, a “Half Hour 
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of Music.” The program of each of these brief concerts 
has comprised music both suitable to a university audience 
and appropriate to the day upon which it is rendered. The 
University Orchestra, the Glee Club, and the Student Mili- 
tary Band have each contributed one or more of the half 
hours of music. That these concerts are appreciated by 
the members and friends of the University is attested by 
the large audiences that have attended all of them. Atthe 
last given by the University Glee Club there was present 
an audience of over 4000. 


UNIVERSITY EXHIBIT AT ST. LOUIS. 


The University is making extensive preparations for an 
exhibit at the International Exposition in St. Louis. The 
central feature of the exhibit will be a large relief map of 
the University site, showing its natural features and build- 
ings as they will appear when the Hearst architectural plans 
are carried to completion. This will be supplemented by a 
great number of enlarged photographs and transparencies 
showing views of the grounds. Another important feature 
will be a graph illustrative of the University’s history, prog- 
ress, and work. Several departments are planning to make 
special exhibits, including the Lick Observatory, the Mining 
Department, and the Department of Agriculture. A num- 
ber of publications will be on distribution, among them a 
History of the University, and another a sketch of its 
present condition. 


STUDENT LABOR DAY. 


On Monday, February 29th, the students of the Univer- 
sity celebrated the anniversary of the student labor eight 
years ago. The celebration took the form of one day of 
work, for which 1400 men appeared on the campus and 
graded and built a half mile of much needed walks on the 
University grounds. The young ladies of the University 
prepared lunch for the laborers in the out-door basket-ball 
court of Hearst Hall. The day closed with a celebration 
in the Greek Theatre, lighted by a bonfire and fire works. 
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UNIVERSITY BULLETINS. 


Since the publication of the last number of the CHRON- 
ICLE there have been issued by the University twenty-six 
bulletins, in addition to those edited by the Department of 
Agriculture. The list includes four bulletins of the Depart- 
ment of Geology, two by Professor John C. Merriam and 
two by Professor Andrew C. Lawson; one of the Depart- 
ment of Education, by David Rhys Jones; two of the 
Department of Zodlogy, one by Marian E. Hubbard and 
the other by Professor Wm. E. Ritter and B. M. Davis; 
one on Graeco-Roman Archaeology entitled “The Hearst 
Medical Papyrus,” by Dr. G. A. Reisner and A. M, Lythgoe; 
twelve of the Department of ,Physiology, by Dr. Jacques 
Loeb, Dr. Martin Fischer, and Dr. J. B. MacCallum; three 
of the Department of Pathology, by Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor; 
and three by the Department of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, two by Dr. Pliny E. Goddard, one by William 
J.Sinelair. These are in addition to the handsome volume 
“The Life of the Ancient Mexicans,” mentioned in another 
article. 


THE BOOK OF THE LIFE OF THE ANCIENT MEXICANS. 


Beside publishing the researches of its own staff, it has 
fallen to the lot of the University to bring to light the 
work of a student, unknown and dead for three centuries. 
Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, while searching the libraries of Europe 
in 1890, had laid before her by the librarian of the Bib- 
lioteca Nazionale Centrale, Florence, Italy, a Spanish Mex- 
ican MS. entitled, “The Book of the Life of the Ancient 
Mexicans”. A recognized authority in this field, she knew 
at once the value of her find. She sought and obtained 
permission to publish it from the Italian Government, 
which she has done in two handsome leather-covered vol- 
umes with beautifully illuminated texts. 

The manuscript consists of pictographs made by a 
native Mexican, accompanied by comments in Spanish by 
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some non-clerical hand. First are found a number of 
designs used on the ceremonial mantles. These are followed 
by the signs for the days of the month, and the years of 
the cyele; representations of festivals; portraits of the 
gods; and scenes from ceremonial and everyday life. 

Mrs. Nuttall has written an introduction in which she 
sets forth the relation of the codex to others of the same 
character and discusses the evidence furnished by its con- 
tents. This introduction, together with the fine facsimile 
of the text, constitute the first volume. Part II, now in 
press, consists of a commentary on the figures of the text. 
The publication of this work is made possible by the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. William H. Crocker and Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid, who have furnished funds for the work which Mrs. 
Nuttall is doing for the Department of Anthropology in 
Mexico. 

FIELD WORK IN ARCHAEOLOGY. 


The field work in Archaeology has been continued in 
Egypt by Dr. George A. Reisner, a concession to excavate 
about the pyramids having been divided by the Egyptian 


government on equal terms between the Hearst Expedition 
and the Italian and German governments. Mr. Goddard 
has continued his field researches among the Athabascan 
Indians of Northern California and Oregon; Professor 
Merriam and his assistants have continued the exploration 
of the limestone caves in the Shasta region; Mrs. Zelia 
Nuttall has been in Mexico, engaged in historical studies in 
connection with the Upsala map, means for this investiga- 
tion having been provided by Mrs. Whitelaw Reid and 
Mrs. William H. Crocker; Dr. Max Uhle has been working 
over his Peruvian collections and preparing his report; 
Dr. Kroeber has been engaged in the transcription, colla- 
tion, and ordering of mythological and linguistic material, 
and Dr. Washington Matthews has continued the prepara- 
tion for publication of his Navajo material, representing 
many years of field work. 
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PUBLICATIONS BY MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY. 


“A History of the Greenbacks,” a volume of six hun- 
dred pages, has recently been published by Associate Professor 
Wesley Clair Mitchell of the department of Economics, as 
part of the Decennial Publications of the University of 
Chicago. Professor Mitchell discusses the economic con- 
sequences of the American issue of greenbacks—a subject 
of much interest from both the historical and economic 
points of view, as the paper standard period from 1862 to 
1878 furnishes unequalled opportunity to study the effects 
of changes in the purchasing power of money, and as at the 
time of the Civil War the greenback issues appear as the 
central feature of the Government’s financial policy, and 
after the close of the war as the cause of a new political 
party and the subject of prolonged controversities. 


The far-reaching irrigation investigations of the United 
States Government, conducted under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Elwood Mead, head of the Department of Irrigation 
of the University of California, show their latest fruits in 
two volumes recently published under Professor Mead’s 
editorship. Professor Mead’s annual report as Chief of Irri- 
gation Investigations of the United States Department of 
Agriculture records the results of investigations carried on 
in many different parts of the United States by the depart- 
ment experts, including studies of the duty of water, its 
distribution and use, the building of reservoirs, means for 
preventing seepage in the course of streams, irrigation in 
the humid regions of the East, measurements of silt carried 
in the streams of the Southwest, methods of pumping 
water, and the dangers of excessive irrigation. Another 
publication is a volume of studies of the cost, of methods 
of construction, and of the durability of structures in use 
on irrigation canals in various parts of the United States, 
with an interesting demonstration of the genuine economy 
of building irrigation structures of permanent materials, 
rather than, as is at present so largely the custom, of wood. 





